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rRACTS PROM THE MADISON PAPERS, 


as 
from Debates in the Congress of Confeder- 
by Thomas Jef rson, 1776. 


e twelfth of July, 1776. the com- 
| to draw the articles of Confedera- 
n, and onthe twenty-second, the 
d themselves into a committee to take 
wnsideration. On the thirtieth and thir- 
t month, and the first of the ensuing, 
, were debated which determined the 
of money which each State 
to the common treasury, and the 
ting in Co The first of these 
expressed in the original draught in 


) or quota 


gress. 


11. All charges of war, and all other ex- 
pe ine urred fur the common de- 
1] welfare, and allowed by the Uni- 
;s assembled, shall be defrayed out of a com- 
y, which shall be supplied by the severe] 
i the proportion to the number of inhabi- 
ry age, sex and quality, except Indians 
es in each colony, a true account of 
lishing the white inhabitants, shall be 
n, and transmitted to the Assembly 

eg he) ates,’ 
Chase (of Maryland) moved that the quotas 
sid, not by the number of inhabitants of 
m1, but by that of the ‘ white inhabi- 
Hie admitted that taxation should be always 
to property; that this was in theory 
but that, from a variety of difficulties, 
e which could never be adopted in prac- 
value of property in every State could 
stimated justly and equally. Some other 
e wealth of the State must therefore 
|, some standard defined which would be 
He considered the number of inhab- 
, tolerably good criterion of property, and 
ght always be obtained. He therefore 
t the best mode we conld adopt, with oue 
He observed that negroes are pro- 
s such cannot be distinguished from 
rsonalities held in those States where 
ew slaves. That the surplus of profit 
n farmer is able to lay by, he invests 


i 


ses, &c.; whereas, a southern farmer 
it same surplus in slaves. There is no 
, therefore, for taxing the southern 
e farmer’s head and on his slave’s head, 
thern ones on their farmers’ heads, and 
s of their cattle. That the method pro- 


tax the southern States, ac- 
» their numbers, and wealth conjanctly, 
e northern would be taxed on numbers only ; 
should not be considered as 
f the more than cattle, and that 

no more interest In it. 
»» Adame cof Massactusetts) observed, 
iber of people were taken by this arti- 
ndex of the wealth of the State, and not 
ts of taxation. That as to this matter, it 


, therefore, 


es, in fact, 


Share 
State, 
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‘eR GENERALS 3 
‘ostmaster may a 
cher of a newspape Ne 
j person, and frau 

y should always des'g 
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All operations, © 


Ya Re ee 


e consequence as to what name you call- 
whether by that of freemen or of slaves, 

} some countries the laboring poor were call- 
en, in others they were called slaves: but 
lifference as to the State was imaginary 
What matters it whether a landlord, employ- 
iborers on his farm, gives them annually as 
ynev as will buy them the necessaries of 
gives them those necessaries at short hand ? 
iborere add as much wealth annually to 
e, increase its exports as much, in one case 
ther. Certainly five bundred freemen pro- 
nore profits, no greater surplus for the pay- 
taxes, than five hundred slaves. Therelore, 
Sete in which the laborers are called freemen, 
e taxed no more than that in which are those 


ives, Suppose, by any extraordinary ope- 
sof nature or of law, one half the Jaborers of 
Sute could, in the course of one night, be trans- 


ito slaves,—would the State be made the 
r the less able to pay taxes ? That the con- 
f the laboring poor in most countries,— that 
fishermen, particularly, of the 

+ as abject as that of slaves. It is the 

f laborers which produces the surplus for 

nd numbers, therefore, indiscriminately, 
e fair index of wealth. That it is the use of 
vord ‘property’ here, and its application to 
the people of the State, which produces 
Huw does the southern farmer procure 

er by importation, or by purchase from 

If he imports a slave, he adds one to 

rof laborers in his country, and propor- 

ts profits and abilities to pay taxes ; if he 

s neighbor, it is only a transfer of a la- 
none farm to another, which does not 

the annual produce of the State, and there 
net change its tax ; that if a northern 
works ten laborers on his farm, he can, it is 

, e surplus of ten men’s labor in cattle ; 

e southern farmer working ten slaves. 
te of one hundred thousand freemen can 
) more cattle than one of one hundred 
ves; therefore, they have no more of 


s 


{ property. ‘That a slave may, indeed, 
custom of speech, be more properly called 
} f his master, than the free laborer might 

» wealth of his employer; but as to the 
were equally its wealth, and should 

A equally add to the quota of its tax. 
E son (of Virginia) proposed as a compro- 
5 ittwo slaves should be counted as one free- 
4 lirmed that slaves did not do as much 


uy ‘ nen, and doubted if two effected more 
? That this was proved by the price of la- 
e of a laborer in the southern colonies 
) £12, whiie in the northern it was gen- 


on (of Pennsylvania) said, that if the 
a eat should take place, the southern colonies 
x ive all the benefit of slaves, whilst the 
"ones would bear the byrthen; that slaves 
> the profits of a State, which the southern 
ntotake to themselves; that they also 
en of defence, which would, of 
much heavier on the northern; thot 
py the places of freemen, and eat their 
s your slaves, and freemen will take 
lt is our duty to lay every Giscour- 
1 the importation of slaves; but this 
‘would give the jus trium liberurum to 
uid import slaves; that other kinds of 
) Were pretty equally distributed through all 
les: there were as many cattle, horses, and 
¢ North as in the South, and South as 
Sut not so as to slaves ; that experience 
"0 tha: those colonies have always been able 
*t ¥hich have the most inbabitants,wheth r 
r white, and the practice of the south- 
“Ss has always been to make every farmer 
“Xes upon all bis laborers, whether they be 
ite. He acknowledged, indeed, that 
*rked the most; but they consume the 
vey do not produce a greater surplus 
I'he slave is neither fed nor clothed 
Yyosafreeman. Again, white women 
~~ *¢ Irom labor generally, which negro 
rie In this, then, the southern States 
ee ge as the article now stands. It 
se.) C8eR said that slavery was necessary, 
, © commodities they raise would be too 
_, thet, if cultivated by freemen; but now 
».'*t the labor of the slave is the dearest. 
_ “@\of Massachusetts) urged the original 
bun of Congress, to proportion the quotas of 
w.... “e namber of souls. 
erspoon (of New-Jersey) was of opinion, 


* value of lands and houses was the best esti- 


” 


sive 


“8 advant 
. ant 






i. 









northern | 


mate of the wealth of a nation, and that it was 
practicable to obtain such a valuation. This is the 
true barometer of wealth. The one now proposed 
is imperfect in itself, and unequal between the 
States. It has been objected that negroes eat the 
fruit of freemen, and therefore should be taxed. 
| Horses also eat the food of freemen, therefore they 
jalso should be taxed. It has been eaid, too, that 
jin carrying slaves into the estimate of the taxes, 
the state is to pay. We do no more than those 
States themselves do, who always take slaves into 
the estimate of the taxes the individua) is to pay. 
But the cases are not parallel. In the southern col- 
jonies, slaves pervade the whole colony; but they do 
} 

| 





not pervade the whole continent. That as to the 
original resolution of Congress, it was temporary 
only, and related to the moneys heretofore emitted : 
| wherens we are now’entering into a new compact, 
and therefore stand on original ground. 

Avcust Ist. The question being put, the amend- 
ment proposed was rejected by the votes of New- 
| Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, Connecti- 


lent, New-York, New-Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
| 





| North and South Carolina. 
| Vol. I. pp. 27-8-9, 30-1-2. 


Tuespay, March 27th—1783. 


Georgia was divided.— 


lagainst those of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, | 


scription of states, onght to be secured as far as pos- 
sible. Wherever there is danger of attack, there 
ought to be given a constitutional power of defence. 
But he contended that the states were divided into 
different interests, not by their difference in size, 
but by other circumstances ; the most material of 
which resulted, partly from climate, but principally 
from the effects of their having or not having slaves. 
These two canses concurred in forming the great di- 
vision of interests in the United States. It did not 
lie between the large and small states. IT LAY 
BETWEEN THE NORTHERN AND SOUTH- 
ERN ; and if any defensive power were necessary, 
it ought to be mutually given to-these two interests, 
He was so strongly impressed with this important 
truth, that he had been casting about in his mind 
for some expedient that would answer the purpose. 
The one that had occurred was, that instead of pro- 
portioning the votes of the states in both branches, 
to their respective number of inhabitants, computing 
the slaves in the ratio of 5to 3 they should de rep- 
resented in one branch according to the number of 





| 


free inhabitants only ; and in the other, according 
to the whole nuinber, counting the slaves as free. 
By this arrangement, the southern scale would have 
the advantage in one House, and the northern in the 
ether. He had been restrained from proposing this 
expedient by two considerations; one was his un- 


| 
| [The eleventh and twelfth paragraphs, relating to| willingness to urge any diversity of interests on an 
he mode of valuation, being under consideration,]— | occasion where it is but too apt to arise of itself; 


y > . £ | . 

_ Mr. Wilson (of Pennsylvania) was strenuous in | the other was, the inequality of powers that must be 
| their favor ; said he was in Congress when the arti- | vested in the two branches, ‘and which destroy the 
cles of Confederation, directing a valuation of Jand, | equilibrium of interests. PP. 1006-7. 


| was agreed to; that it was the effect of the impos- 
jsibility of compromising the different ideas of the 
| Eastern and Southern States, as to the value of 
|slaves compared with the whites, the alternative in 
| question. 

| Mr. Clark (of New-Jersey) was in favor of them. 
He suid that he was also in Congress when this arti- 
cle was decided; that the southern States would 
have agreed to numbers in preference to the value 


} 


of land, if half their slaves only should be included ; } 


| but that the Eastern States would not concur in that 
| proposition, 
It was agreed, on all sides, that, instead of fixing 


| the proportion by ages, as the report proposed, it} 
| 


would be the best to fix the proportion in absolute 
}numbers, With this view, and that the blank might 
| be filled up, the clause was recommitted. p. 422. 


Fripay, March 28. 
The committee last mentioned, reported tat two 
blacks be rated as one freeman. 
Mr. Wolcott (of Connecticut) was for rating them 
Mr. Carro!l as four to one. Mr. 


} 
' 
| 


jas four to three. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
} 
{ 


| 


} 
| 


| 


i 


Monpay, July 9h. 
Mr. Patterson considered the proposed estiinate for 
the future, according to the combined rules of num- 
bers and wealth, as too vague, For this reason, 
New-Jersey was against it. He could regard ne- 


| groes in no light but as property. They are no free 


agenis, have no personal liberty, no faculty of ac- 
quiring property; but, on the contrary, are them- 
selves property, and, like other property, entirely at 
the will of the master. Has a man in Virginia a 
number of votes in proportion to the number of 
his slaves ? And if negroes are not represented in 
the states to which they belong, why should they be 
represented in the General Governinent? What is 
the trve principle of representation? Jt is an expe- 
dient by which an assembly of certain individuals 
chosen by the people, is substituted in place of the 
inconvenient meeting of the people themselves. 
f such a meeting of the people was actually to 
take place, would the slaves vote? They would 
not. Why then should they be represented? He 
was also against such an indirect encouragement of 


| Williamson (of North Carolina) said he was princi- | the slave trade; observing that Congress, in their 


| pled against slavery ; and that he thonght slaves an 
jincumbrance to society, instead of increasing its 
jability to pay taxes. Mr. Higginson (of Massachu- 
|setts) as four to three, 


| 


Mr. Rut'edge (of South | 


Carolina) said, for the sake of the object, he would | 


jagree to rate slaves as two to one, but he sincerely | '" : 
{of the small states to an equally of votes with the 


| thought three to one a juster proportion. Mr. Hilton 
as four to three. Mr. Osgood said he cid not go be- 
yond four to three. On a question for rating them 
las three to two, the votes were, New-Hampshire, 
jaye; Massachucctro, na; 
|Connecticut, aye; New-Jersey, aye ; 
aye; Delaware, aye; Maryland, no: Virginia, no; 
| North Carolina, no; South Carolina, no. The para- 
| graph was then postponed, by general consent, some 
| wishing for further time to deliberate on it; but it 
| appearing to be the general opinion that no compro- 
jmise would be agreed to. 
| After some further discussions on the Report, in 
| which the necessity of some simple aud practicable 
lrule of apportionment came fully into view, Mr. 


{ 


Rhode Island. divided :|*% 


Pennsylvania} OF80CW wie ewes wnedia 


| 
| 


| 
i 


act, relating to the change of the eighth article of 
Confederation, had been ashamed to use the term 
slaves, and had substituted a description. 

Mr. Madison reminded Mr. Patterson that his doc- 
trine of representation, which was in its principle 
the genuine one, must foreversilence the pretensions 


large ones. They ought to vote lo the same propor- 
tion in which they would do, if the people of all 
the States were collectively met. He suggested, as 
roper ground of compromise, that in the first 
e represented according to 
their number of free inhabitants ; and in the second, 
which had for one of its primary objects the guard- 
ianship of property, according to the whole number, 
including slaves. 

Mr. Butler urged warmly the justice and neces- 
sity of regarding wealth in ihe apportionment of 


| representation. 


Madison (of Virginia) said that, in order to give a} 


| proof of the sincerity of bis professions of liberality, 
jhe would propose that slaves should be rated as five 
to three. Mr. Rutledge (of South Carolina) second- 
(ed the motion. Mr. Wilson (of Pennsylvania) said 
|he would sacrifice his opinion on this compromise. 
Mr. Lee (of Virginia) was against chauging the 
|rule, but gave it as his opiniomthat two slaves were 
‘not equal to one freeman. 
| affirmative; New-Hampshire, aye; Massachusetts, 
|divided; Rhode-Isiand, no; Connecticut, no; New- 


Mr. King had always expected that, as the south- 
ern states are the richest, they would not league 
theinselves with the northern, unless some respect 
was paid to their superior wealth. {If the latter ex- 
pect these preferenual distinctions in commerce, and 
other advantages which they will derive from the 
connexion, they must not expectto receive them 


| Without allowing some advantage in return. Eleven 
| out of thirteen of the states had agreed to consider 


slaves in the apporlionment of taxation; and taxa- 
tion and representation ought to go together. pp. 


| On the question for five to three, it passed in the | 1054-5-6, 


Wepnespay, July ith. 
Mr. Butler and General Pinckney insisted that 


|Jersey, aye; Pennsylvania, aye; Maryland, aye ;} blacks be included in the rule of representation 
| Virginia, aye; North Carolina, aye ; South Carolina, | equally with the whites ; and for that purpose moved 


jaye. 


A motion was then made by Mr. Bland, seconded | 


' 


that the words ‘ three fifths’ be struck out. 
Mr. Gerry thought that three fifths of them was, 


iby Mr. Lee, (of Virginia) to strike out the clause so} to say the least, the full proportion that could be ad- 
‘amended, and on the question ‘Shall it stand? it} mitted. 


passed in the negative; New-Hampshire, aye ; Mas- | 
| sachusetts, no ; Rhode-lsland, no; Connecticut, no;|a rule of taxation. 


| New-Jersey, aye; Pennsylvania, aye; Delaware, no; 


j 
\ 


} 
} 


Mr.Gorham. This ratio was fixed by Congress as 
Then, it was urged, by the del- 
egates represeoting the states having slaves, that the 


|Maryland, aye; Virginia, aye; North Carolina,| blacks were still more inferior to freemen. At pre- 
jaye; South Carolina, no; so the clause was struck | sent, when the ratio of representation is to be estab- 


out. 


| ‘The arguments used by those who were for rating | men, 


lished, we are assured that they are equal to free- 
The arguments un the former occasion had 


islaves high were, that the expense of feeding and | convinced him that three fifths was pretty near the 
jclothing them wes as far below that incident to free- | just proportion, and he should vote according to 


| 
those of freemen; and that the warm cli:nates, with- 


men, as their industry and ingenuity were below | the same opinion now, 


Mr. Butler insisted that the labor of a slave in 


in which the States having slaves lay, compared | South Carolina was as productive and valuable as 
| with the rigorous climate and inferior fertility of the | that of a freemanin Massachusetts ; that, as wealth 
lothers, ought to have great weight in the case; and! was the great means of defence and utility to the 
| that the exports of the former States were greater) nation, they were equally valuable to it with free- 


than of the latter. On the other side, it was said, 


| 


| 


men; and that, consequently, an equal represen- 


jthat slaves were not put to labor as young as the | tion ought to be allowed for them in a government 
jchildren of laboring families; that, having no interest | which was instituted principally for the protection 


lin their labor, they did as litile as possible, and omit-| of property, and was itself to be supported by pro- 
ted every exertion of thought requisite to facilitate | perty. 


land expedite it; that if the exports of the States 


| 


Mr. Mason could not agree to the motion, not- 


| having slaves exceeded those of the others; their im-| withstanding it was favorable to Virginia, because 
|ports were in proportion, slaves being employed | he thought it unjust. It was certain that the slaves 


wholly in agriculture, not in manufactures; and that,; were valuable, as they raised the value of Jand, in- 


in fact, the balance of trade formerly was as much 
| more against the southern States than the others. 


} 


} 


| 


creased the exports and imports, and of course the 


| revenue, would supply the means of feeding and 


| On the main question, New-Hampsbire, aye ;| supporting an army, and might, in cases of emer- 


| Massachusetts, no; Rhode Island, no; Connecticut, | gency, 
jno; New-York, (Mr. Floyd aye;) New-Jersey, aye; | important respects they were useful to the commu- 
Delaware, no; Maryland, aye; Virginia, aye; North/ nity at large, they ought not to be excluded from 


Carolina, aye; South Carolina, no. pp. 23-4-5. 


Monpar, May 26th. 
The Resolutions on the Journal, instructing the 
ministers in Europe to remonstrate against the carry- 
ling off the negroes—also those for furloughing the 
| troops—passed unanimously. p. 456. 





Extract from ‘ Debates in the Federal Convention’ 

of 1787, for the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Monpar, June Ith. 

| It was moved by Mr. Rutledge, seconded by Mr, 
| Butler, to add to the words, ‘equitable ratio of rep- 
| resentation, at the end of the motion just agreed to, 
| the words, * according to the quotas of contribution.’ 
On motion of Mr.Wilcox, seconded by Mr. Pinckney, 
this was postponed ; in order to add after the words 
‘ equitable rates of representation,’ the words follow- 
ing: ‘In proportion to the whole number of whites 
and other free citizens, and inhabitants of every age, 
sex and condition, including those bound to servi- 
tude for a term of years, and three-fifths of all other 
persons not comprehended in the foregoing descrip- 
tion, except Ladians not paying taxes, in each State,’ 
this being the rule in the act uf Congress, agreed to 
by eleven States, for apportioning quotas of revenue 
on the states, and requiring a census only every five, 
seven, or ten years. 

Mr. Gerry (of Massachusetts) thought property not 
the rule of representation. Why thea should the 
blacks, who were property in the south, be in the 
rule of representation more than the cattle and 
horses of the north ? 

On the question,— Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New-York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, aye—9; New- 
Jersey, Delaware, no—2, Vol. IL pp. 842-3. 


Farivar, June 29th. 


He (Mr. Madison) admitted that every peculiar in- 
terest, whether in any class of citizens, or any de- 








become themselves soldiers. As in these 


the estimate of representation. He could not, how- 
ever, regard them as equal to freemen, and could not 
vote forthem as such. He added, as worthy of re- 
mark, that the southern states have this peculiar 
species of property, over and ubove the other spe- 
cies of property common to all the states. 

Mr. Williamson reminded Mr. Gorham that if the 
southern states contended for the inferiority of 
the blacks to whites, when taxation was in view, 
the eastern states, on the same occasion, contended 
for their equality. He did not, however, either then 
or now, Concur in either extreme, but approved of 
the ratio of three-fifths. 

On Mr. Builer’s. motion, for considering blacks 
as equal to whites in the apportionment of represen- 
tation,— Delaware, South Carolina,Georgia, aye—3; 
Massachusetts,Connecticut, New -Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, no—7. 
New York not on the floor. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris said he had several ob- 
jections to the proposition of Mr. Williamson. In 
the first place, it fettered the Legislature too much. 
In the second place, it would exclude some states 
altogether, who would not have a sufficient number 
to entitle them to.a single representation. In the 
thira place, it will not consist with the resolution 
passed on Saturday last, authorizing the Legislature 
to adjust the representation, from time to time, on 
the principles of population and wealth; nor with 
the principles of equality. If the slaves were to be 
considered as inhabitants, not as wealth, then the 
said resolution would not be pursued ; if as wealth, 
then why is no other wealth but slaves included ? 
These objections may perliaps be removed by amend- 
ments. pp. 1067-8-9. 

The next clause as to three-fifths of the negroes 
being considereu,— 

Mr. King, being much opposed to fixing numbers 
as the rule of interpretation, was particularly so on 
account of the blacks. He thought the admission 
of them along with the whites at all, would excite 





great discontents among the States having no slaves. 


property—then why is ee nc, admitted 
into the eomputstion ? are difficulties, how- 
ever, which he thought must be overruled by the 
necessity of compromise. He had some apprehen- 
sions, also, from the tendency of the blending of 
the blacks with the whites, to give disgust to the 
people of Pennsylvania, as had been intimated by 
his colleague (Mr. Gouverneur Morris.) 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris was compelled to declare 
himself reduced to the dilemma of doing injustice 
to the southern States, or to human nature; and he 
must therefore do it to the former, For he could 
never agree to give such encoura,zemnent to the slave 
trade, as would be given by allowing them a repre- 
sentation for their negroes; and he did not believe 
those States would ever contederate on terms that 
would deprive them of that trade. 

On the question of agreeing to include three- 
fifths of the blacks,—Connecticut, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, aye—4; Massachusetts, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland,* South 
Carolina, no—6. pp. 1076-7-8. 


Tuurspay, July 12th. 


Mr. Butler contended that representation should 
be according to the full number of innabitants, in- 
cluding all the blacks, 

General Pinckney ... was alarmed at what was 
said yesterday, [by Gouverneur Morris,] concerning 
the negroes. He was now again alarmed at what 
had been thrown out concerning the taxing of ex- 
ports. South Carolina in one year exported to the 
amount of 600,000/. sterling, all of which was the 
fruit of the labor of her blacks. Will she be repre- 
sented in proportion to this amount? She will not. 
Neither ought she then to be subject to a tax on it. 
He hoped a clause would be inserted in the system, 
restraining the Legislature from taxing exports. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris having so varied his mo- 
tion by inserting the word ‘direct, it passed, nem. 
con., as follows: ‘provided always that direct taxa- 
tion ought to be proportioned to representation.’ 

Mr. Davie said it was high time now to speak 
out. He saw that it was meant by some gentlemen 
to deprive the southern States of any share of repre- 
sentation for their blacks. He was sure that North 
| Carolina would not confederate on any terms that 
j|did not rate them at least as three-fifths. If the 
| Eastern States meant, therefore, to exclude them al- 
together, the business was at an end. 

Dr. Johnson thought that wealth and population 
|were the true, equitable rules of representation ; 
|but he conceived that these two principles resolved 
[amewese into one, population being the best meas- 
jure of wealth, He conciuded, therefore, that the 
jhumber of people ought to be established as the 
| rute, and that all descriptions, including blacks equal- 
| ly with the whites, ought to fall within the computa- 
| trae. As various opinions had been expressed un 
jthe subject, he would move that a committee might 
jbe appointed to take them into consideration, and 
|report them. 
| Mr. Gouverneur Morris. It has been said that it is 
| high time to speak out. As one member, he would 
jcandidly do so. He came here to form a compact 
|for the good of America. He was ready to do so 
j with all the States. He hoped, and believed, that 

If they would 





j}all would enter into such compact. 
| not, he was ready to join with any States that would. 
| But as the compact was to be voluntary, it was in 
{vain for the eastern states to insist on what the 
jsouthern states will never agree to. It is equally 
{vain for the latter to require, what the other states 
jean never admit ; and he verily believed the people 
jof Pennsylvania would never agree on a representa- 
ition of negroes, What can be desired by these 
/states more than has been already proposed—that 
the Legisiature shall from time to time regulate 
representation according to population and wealth? 

General Pinckney desired thatthe rule of wealth 
}should be ascertained, and not left to the pleasure 
|of the Legislature ; and that property in slaves 
;should not te exposed to danger, under a govern- 
ment instituted for the protection of property. 

The first clause in the Report of the first Grand 
Committee was postponed, 
| Mr. Ejlsworth, in order to carry into effect the 
‘principie established, moved to add to the last clause 
jadopted by the House the words following, ‘and 
| that the rule of contribution, for direct taxation, for 
| the support of the goverument of the United States, 
jehall be the number of white inhabitants, and three- 
' fifths of every other description in the several States, 
until some other rule that shall more accurately as- 
certain the wealth of the several states, can be de- 
vised and adopted by the Legislature.’ 

Mr. Butler seconded the motion, in order that it 
might be committed. 

Mr. Randolph was not satisfied with the motion. 
The danger will be revived, that the ingenuity of 
the Legislature may evade or pervert the rule, so as 
to perpetuate the power where it shall be lodged in 
the first instance. He proposed, in lieu of Mr, Ells- 
worth'’s motion, ‘ that in order to ascertain the alter- 
ations in representation that may be required, from 
time to time, by changes in the relative circumstan- 
ces of the States, a census shal! be taken within two 
years from the first meeting of the General Legisla- 
ture of the United States, and once within the term 
of every years afterwards, of all the inhabitants, 
in the manner and according to the ratio recom- 
imended by Congress in their Resolution of the 
eighteenth day of April, 1783, [rating the blacks at 
three-fifths of their number ;} and that the Legisla- 
ture of the United States shall arrange the repre- 
sentation accordingly.’ He urged strenuously that 
express security ought to be provided for including 
slaves in the ratio of representation. He lamented 
that such a species of property existed. But as it did 
exist, the holders of it would require this security. 
It was perceived that the design was entertained by 
some of excluding slaves altogether; the Legisla- 
ture therefore ought not to be left at liberty. 

Mr. Ellsworth withdrew his motion, and seconded 
that of Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Wilson observed, that less umbrage would 
perhaps be taken against the admission of the slaves 
into the rule of representation, if it should be so ex- 
pressed as to make them indirectly only an ingredi- 
ent in the rule, by saying that they should enter into 
the rule of taxation; and as representation was to 
be according to taxation, the end would be equally 
attained. 

Mr. Pinckney moved to amend Mr. Randolph’s 
motion, 80 as to make ‘blacks equal to the whites 
in the ratio of representation.” This, he urged, was 
nothing more than justice. 
borers, the peasants, of the southern states. They 
are as productive of pecuniary resources as those of 
the northern states. ‘I'hey add eyually to the wealth, 
and, considering money as the sinew of war, to the 
strength, of the nation. It will also be politic with 
regard to the northern states, as taxation is to keep 
pace with representation. 

On Mr. Pinckney’s (of S. Carolina) motion, for ra- 
ting blacks as equal to whites, instead of as three- 
fifths, —South Carolina, Georgia, aye—2; Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, (Doctor Johnson, aye,) New-Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, (three against two,) Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, no—8. 

Mr. Randolph's (of Virginia) proposition, as varied 
by Mr. Wilson (of Pennsylvania) being read for ta- 
king the question on the whole,— 











“Mr. Carroll said, in explanation of the vote: of 
Maryland, that he wished the y to be so al- 
tered as to obviate, if possible, the danger which 


had been expressed of giving umbrage to the East- 
ern and Middle States. whixs 





The blacks are the la-| 


the States were not to be taxed as States. 
gard to taxes on imports, he conceived they would 
be more productive when there were no slaves, than 
when there were ; the consumption being greater. 

Mr. Ellsworth (of Connecticut.) In the case of a 
poll-tax, there would be no difficulty. But there 
would probably be none. The eum allotted toa 
State may be levied without difficulty, according to 
the plan used by the State in raising its own sup- 
plies. 

On the question on the whole proposition, as pro- 
portioning representation to direct taxation, and both 
to the white and three-fifth of the black inhabitants, 
and requiring a census within six years, and within 
every ten years afterwards,—Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
ave—6; New-Jersey, Delaware, no—2; Massachu- 
setts, South Carolina, divided. pp. 1079 to 1087. 


Faipay, July 13th. 

On the motion of Mr. Rando!ph (of Virginia,) the 
vote of Monday last, authorizing the Legislature to 
adjust, from time to time, the representation upon 
the principles of wealth and numbers of inhabitants, 
was reconsidered ay cé ent, in order to 
strike out wealth and adjust the resolution requiring 
periodical revisions according to the number of 
whites and three fifths of the blacks. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris (of Pennsylvania) opposed 
the alteration, as Jeaving still an incoherence. If ne- 
groes were to be received as inhabitants, and the re- 
vision was to proceed on the principle of numbers 
of inhabitants, they ought to be addee in their entire 
number, and not in the proportion of three-fifths. If 
as property, the word wealth was right; and striking 
it out would produce the very inconsistency which 
it was meant to get rid of. The train of business, 
and the late turn which it had taken, had led him, he 
said, into deep meditation on it, and he would can- 
didly state the result. A distinction has been set 
up, and urged, between the northern and southern 
States. He had hitherto considered this doctrine as 
heretical. He still thought the distinction ground- 
less. He sees, however, that it is persisted in, and 
the southern gentlemen will not be satisfied unless 
they see the way open to their gaining a majority 
in the public councils. The consequence of such 
a transfer of power from the maratime to the interior 
and landed interest, will, he foresees, be such an op- 
pression to commerce, that he shall be obliged to 
vote for the vicious principle of equality in the second 
branch, in order to provide some defence for the 
northern States against it. But to come more to 
the point—either this distinction is fictitious or real ; 
if fictitious, let it be dismissed, and Jet us proceed 
with due confidence. If it be real, instead of at- 
tempting to blend incompatible things, let us at once 
take a friendly leave of each other. There can be 
no end of demands for security, if every particular 
interest is entitled to it. The Eastern States may 
claim it for their fishery, and for other objects, as the 
southern States claim it for their peculiar objects. 
In this struggle between thétwo ends of the Union, 
what part ought the middie States in point of policy 
to take? ‘To join their eastern brethren, according 
to his ideas. If southern States get the power 
into their hands, and be joined, as they will be, with 
the interior country, they will inevitably bring on a 
war with Bpeain for the ieviesippis Thiv language 
is already held. The interior country, having no 
property nor interest exposed on the sea, will be lit- 
tle affected by such a war. He wished to know 
what security the northern and middle States will 
have against this danger, It has been said that 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia only, 
will in a little time have a majority of the people of 
America, They must in that case include the great 
interior country, and every thing was to be appre- 
hended from their getting the power into their hands. 

Mr. Butler (of South Carolina.) The security the 
southern States want is, that their negroes may not 
be taken from them, which some gentlemen within 
or without doors have a very good mind to do. It 
was not supposed that North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, would have more people than all 
the other States, than they now have. The people 
and strength of America are evidently bearing south- 
wardly, and south-westwardly, 

On the question to strike out wealth, and make the 
change as moved by Mr. Randolph (of Virginia) it 
passed in the affirmative,—Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, aye—9; 
Delaware, divided. pp. 1090-1-2-3-4. 


Sarurpay, July 14th. 

Mr. Madison (of Virginia.) It now seemed pretty 
well understood, that the real difference of interests 
lay, not between the large and small, but between 
the northern and southern States. THE INSTI- 
TUTION OF SLAVERY, AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES, FORMED THE LINE OF DIS- 
CRIMINATION. |p. 1104. 


Wepnespay, Aveust 8th. 

Mr. King wished to know what influence the vote 
just passed was meant to have on the succeeding 
part of the Report, concerning the admission of 
slaves into the rule uf representation. He could not 
reconcile his mind to the Article, if it was to pre- 
vent objections to the latter part. The admission of 
slaves was a most grating circumstance to his mind, 
and he believed would be so toa great part of the 
people of America. He had not made a strenuous 
opposition to it heretofore, because he had hoped 
that this concession would have produced a readi- 
ness, which had not been manifested, to strengthen 
the General Government, and to mark a full confi- 
dence in it. The Report under consideration bad, 
by the tenor of it, put an end to all those hopes. In 
two great points, the hands of the Legislature were 
absolutely tied. The importation of slaves could not 
be prohibited. Exports could not be taxed. Is this 
reasonable? What are the great objects of the 
general system? First, defence against foreign in- 
vasion; secondly, against internal sedition. Shall 
all the States, then, be bound to defend each, and 
shall each be at liberty to introduce a weakness 
which will render defence more difficult? Shall 
one part of the United States be bound to defend an- 
other part, and that other part be at liberty, not only 
to increase its own danger, but to withhold the com- 
pensation for the burden? If slaves are to be im- 
ported, shall not the exports produced by their la- 
bor supply a revenue the better to enable the Gener- 
al Government to defend their masters ? There was 
80 much inequality and uoreasonableness in all this, 
that the people of the Northern States could never 
be reconciled to it. Nocandid man could under- 
take to justify it to them. He had hoped that some 
accommodation would have taken place on this sub- 
ject; that at least a time would have been limited 
for the importation of slaves. He never could agree 
to let them be imported without limitation, and then 
e represented in the National Legislature. Indeed, 
he could so little persuade himself of the rectitude 
of such a practice, that he was pot sure he could 
assent to it under any circumstances. At all events, 
either slaves should not be represented, or exports 
should be taxable. , f 

Mr. Sherman regarded the slave trade as iniqui- 
tous; but the point of representation having been 
settled after much difficulty anu deliberation, he did 
not think himself bound to make opposition ; espe- 
oe as the present Article, as amended, did not 
preclude any arrangement whatever on that point, 
in another place of the Report. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to insert ‘ free’ be- 
fore the word ‘ inhabitants.’ Much, he said, would 
er this point. He never would concur in 
u ing domestic slavery. It was a nefarious in- 
stitution. It was the curse of Heaven on the States 
where it prevailed. Compare the free regions of the 
Middle States, where a rich and noble cultivation 
warks the prosperity and happiness of the people, 
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tates having slaves. Travel through the whole 
continent, and you beho!d the prospect continually 
varying with the appearance and disappearance of 
slavery. The moment you leave the Eastern States, 
and enter New-York, the effects of the institution 
become visible. Passing through the Jerseys and 
entering Pennsylvania, every criterion of superior 
improvement witnesses the change. Proceed south- 
wardly, and every step you take, through the great 
regions of slaves, presents a desert increasing with 
the increasing proportion of these wretched beings. 
Upon what principle is it that the slaves shall 
computed in the representation? Are they men? 
Then wake them citizens, and let them vote. Aré 
they Bae te 4 Why, then, is no other property 
included? The houses in this city (Philadelphia) 
are worth more than all the wretched slaves who 
cover the rice swamps of South Carolina. The ad- 
mission of slaves into the representation, when fair- 
ly explained, comes to this, that the inhabitant of 
Georgia and South Carolina who goes to the const 
of Africa, and, in defiance of the most sacred laws 
of humanity, tears away his fellow-creatures from 
their dearest connexions, and damns them to the 
most crue! bondage, shall have more votes in a gov- 
ernment instituted for the protection of the rights of 
mankind, than the citizen uf Pennsylvania or New 
Jersey, who views with a laudable horror so nefari- 
ous a practice. He would add, that domestic slave- 
ry is the most prominent feature in the aristocratic 
countenance of the proposed Constitution. The vas- 
salage of the poor has ever been the favorite off- 
spring of aeeaneeey, And what is the proposed 
compensation to the Northern States, fora sacrifice 
of every principle of right, of every impulse of hu- 
manity? They are to bind themselves to march 
their militia for the defence of the Southern States, 
for their defence against these very slaves of whom 
they complain. They must suppply vessels and 
seamen, in case of foreign attack. The Legislature 
will have indefinite power to tax them by excises, 
and duties on imports ; both of which will fall heavi- 
eron them than onthe Southern inhabitants ; for 
the Bohea tea used by a Northern freeman will pay 
more tax than the whole consumption of the miser- 
able slave, which consists of nothing more than hie 
physical subsistence and the rag that covers his 
es a On the other side, the Southern States 
are not to be restrained from importing fresh sup- 
plies of wretched Africans, at once to increase the 
danger of attack, and the difficulty of defence; ney, 
they are to be encouraged to it, by an assurance of 
having their votes in the National Government in- 
creased in proportion; and are, at the same time, to 
have their exports and their slaves exempt from all 
contributions for the public service. Let it not be 
said, that direct taxation is to be proportioned to rep- 
resentation: It is idle to suppose that the General 
Government can stretch its hand directly into the 
pockets of the people, scattered over so vast a coun- 
try. They can only do it through the medium of 
exports, imports and excises. For what, then, are 
all the sacrifices to be made? He would sooner 
submit himself to a’ tax for paying for all the ne- 
groes in the United States, than saddle posterity 
with such a Constitution. 

Mr. Dayton seconded the mation. He did it, he 
said, that bis sentiments on the subjeet might ap- 
pear, whatever might be the fate of the amendment. 

Mr. Sherman did not regard the admission of the 
negroes into the ratio of representation, as liable 
to such insuperable objections. It was the freemen 
of the Southern States who’ were, in fact, to be rep- 
resented according to the taxes paid by them, and 
the negroes are only included in the estimate of the 
taxes. ‘Phis was his nea of the matter. 

Mr. Piackney considered the fisheries, and the 
Western frontier, as more burthensom to the Uni- 
ted States than the slaves. He thought this could 
be demonstrated, if the occasion were a proper one. 
—Vol. Ill. pp. Y26¥-2-3-4-5-6. 


: Wepvespay, Aveust 22d. 

Article 7, Section 4, was resumed. 

Mr. Sherman was for leaving the clause as it 
stands. He disapproved of the slave trade; yet as 
the States were now possessed of the right to im- 
port slaves, as the public good did not require it to 
be taken from them, and as it was expedient to have 
ae few objections as possible to the proposed scheme 
of government, he thought it best to leave the matter 
as we find it. He observed that the abolition of 
slavery seemed to’ be’ going on in the United States, 
and that the good sense of the several States would 
probably by degrees complete it. He urged on 
the Convention the necéssity of despatching its bu- 
siness, 

Col. Mason. This infernal traffic originated in the 
avarice of British merchants. ‘Fhe British Govern- 
ment constantly ehecked the attempts of Virginia to 
puta stop to it. The present question concerns not 
the importing States alone, but the whole Union. 
The evil of having slaves was experienced during 
the late war. Had slaves been treated as they might 
have been by the enemy, they would have vroved 
dangerous instruments in their hands. But their 
folly dealt by the slaves as it did by the tories. He 
mentioned the dangerous ineurrections of the slaves 
in Greece and Sicily ; and the instructions given by 
Cromwell to the commissioners sent to Virginia, 
arm the servants and slaves, in case other means 
obtaining its submission should fail. Maryland and 
Virginia, he said, had already prohibited the import- 
ation of slaves expressly. rth Carolina had done 
the same in substance. Ail this would be in vain, 
if South Carolina and Georgia be at liberty to im- 

‘The Western people are already calling out 
for slaves for their new lands; and will fill that 
country with slaves, if they can be got through 
South Carolina and Georgia. Slavery seamen 
arts and manufactures. ‘The poor despise labor wh 
performed by slaves. ent the emigration 
of whites, who really enrich and strengthen a coun- 
try. They produce the most pernicious effect on 
manners. Every master of slaves is born a petty ty- 


country. As nations cannot be awarded or punished 
in the next world, they must be in this. an in- 
evitable chain of causes and effects, Providence pun- 
ishes national sins by national calamities. He 

mented that some of our Eastern brethren had, from 
a lust of gain, embarked in the nefarious traffic. Ae 
to the States being in possession of the right to im- 
port, this was the case with oy Bev ae nights, now 
to be properly given up. He held it essential in 
every point of view, that the General Government 
should have power to prevent the increase of sla- 


very. 

Mr. Ellsworth, as he had never owned a slave, 
could not judge of the effects of slavery on charac- 
ter. He said, however, that if it was to be consid- 
ered in a moral light, we ought _— further and 
free those already in the country. As slaves also 
mu!tiply so fast in Virginia and Maryland that it is 
cheaper to raise than import them, whilst in the sick- 
ly rice swamps foreign supplies are necessary, if we 
go no further than is ur, we shall be unjust to- 
wards South Carolina and ia, Let us not in- 
termeddle. As population increases, poor laborers 
will be so plenty as to render slaves useless. Slave- 
ry, in time, will not be a speck in our country. Pro- 
vision is already made in Connecticut for abolishing 
it. And the abolition has already taken place in 
Massachusetts. As to the danger of insurrections 
from foreign influence, that will become a motive to 
kind treatment of the slaves. 8 tia, Bats 

Mr. Pinckney. If slavery be wrong, it is justified 
by the example of all the world. He cited the case 
of Gréece, Rome and other ancient States ; the sanc- 
tion given by France, England, Holland aad other 
modern States. In all ages, one half of mankind 
have been slaves. If on fr yom States were let 
alone, ee will probably of themselves stop 
ations. would himself, as a citizen of 
Carolina, vote for it. Pn ome ohne the 
nem as will produce serious objections to 
the x woaneovcel he wished to see adopted. 
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Suprematy of the Slave Power: 

We have been waiting, with considerable interest, 
for an opportunity to read the address delivered in the 
Court-House in Concord, Mass. on the Ist of Augast, 
1344, on the anniversary of British West India eman- 
cipation, by Raten Wacbo Emersos. Tt has just 
been published by James Munroe and company, of 
this city, and makesa neat pamphlet of 34 pages. The 


encomiums Yhat we beafd passed pon it by some who 





were present when it was delivered, led us to antici- 
pate much gratification on a perusal of ft} and we | 
have not been disapovinted. Tis style is simple, un- 

ambitious, elegant, and divested of those ‘ transcen- 
dental’ forms of speech which so distinctly, but not 
ofien advantageously we think, characterize the wri- 
tings of Mr. Emerson, generally. Thet it will find 
numerous and ready purchasers, the importance of the 
grand event on which it treats, its own inherent ex- 
cellence, and the extensive reputation of its gifted au- 
thor, render quite certain. With true diffidence he 
says in hit exordinm—'I might well hesitate, coming 
from other studies, and without the smallest claim to 
be a special laborer in this work of humanity, to un= 
dertake to set this matter before you; whith ought 
rather to be done by a strict co-operatiun of many well- 
advised persons; but I shall wot apologize for my 
. . The subject is said to have the proper- 
Afier giving a com- 


weakness. . 
ty of making dull men eloquent.’ 
prehensive View of the rise, progress and final triumph 
of the anti-slavery movement in Great Britain, and of 
the excellent results of West India emancipation, he 
somewhat abruptly turns to a consideration of the 
efrucious outrages which are constantly perpetrated 
oh northern colored seamen in southern ports, and 
pours out 2 full stream of righteous indignation, espe- 
cially in view of the servility of Massachusetts Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress. Thus: 
Fotgive me, fellow citizens, if I own to you, that 
in the last few days that my attention has been oc- 
cupied with this history, I have not been able to read 
a page of it, without the most painful comparisons. 
Whilst { have read of England, Ihave thought of N. 
England. Whilst I have meditated in my solitary 
walks onthe magnanimity of the English Bench and 
Senate, teaching out the benefit of the law to the 
most Helpless cititen in her world wide realm, { have 
found myself oppressed by other thoughts. As I 
have walked in the pastures and along the edge of 
woods, I could not keep my imagination on those 
agreeable figures, for other images that intruded on 
me. I could not see the great vision of the patriots 
and senators who have adopted the slave’s cause :— 
they turned their backs on me. No: I see other 
pictures—of mean men: | see very poor, very ill- 
clothed, very ignorant men, not surrounded by hap- 
py frieénds,—to be plain,—poor black men of obscure 
employment as mariners, cooks, or stewards, in ships, 
yet citizens of this our Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts,—freeborn as we,— whom the slave-laws of the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, 
have arrested in the vessels in which they visited 
those ports, and shut up in jails so Jong as the vessel 
remained in port, with the stringent addition, that if 
the shipmaster fails to pay the costs of this official 
arrest, and the board in jail, these citizens are to be 
sold for slaves, to pay that expense. This man, 
these meni see, and no law to save them. Fellow 
citizens, this crime will not be hushed up any long- 
er. I have learned that a citizen of Nantucket, 
walking in New-Orleans, found a freeborn citizen 
of Nantucket, a man, too, of gteat personal worth, 
and, as it happened, very dear to him, as having 
saved his own }ife, working chained in the streets of 
that city, Kidnapped by such a process as this. In the 
sleep of the laws, the private interference of two ex- 
cellent citizens of Boston has, [ have ascertained, 
rescued several natives of this State from these 
southern prisons. Gentlemen, I thought the deck of 
a Massachusetts ship was as much the territory of 
Massachusetts, as the floor on which we stand. It 
should be as sacred as the temple of God. The poor- 
est fishing-smack, that floats tnder the shadow of an 
iceberg in the northern seas, or hunts the whale in 
the southern ocean, should be enconypassed by her 
laws with comfort and protection, as much as within 
the arms of Cupe Ann and Cape Cod. And this kid- 
napping is suffered within our own Jand and federa- 
tion, whilst the fourth article of the Constitution of 
the United States ordains in terms, that, ‘ The citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States.’ If 
such a damnable outrage can be committed on the 
person of a citizen with impunity, let the Governor 
break the broad seal of the State; he bears the 
sword in vain. ‘The Governor of Massachusetts is a 
trifler: the State-house in Boston is a play-house: 
the Genera! Court a dishonored body: if they make 
laws which they cannot execute. ‘The great-heart- 
ed Puritans have left no posterity. ‘The rich men 
may walk in State-street, but they walk without hon- 
or; and the farmers may brag their democracy in 
the country, but they are disgraced men. If the 
State has no power to defend its own people in its 
own shipping, because it has delegated that power 
to the Federal Government, has it no representation 
in the Federal Government? Are those men dumb ? 
Iam no Jawer, and cannot indicate the forms appli- 
cable to the case, but here is something which 
transcends all forms. Let the senators and repre- 
sentatives of the State, containing a population of a 
million freemen, go in a body before the Congress, 
and say, that they have a demand to make on. them 
so imperative, that all functions of government must 
stop, until it is satisfied. If ordinary legislation 
cannot reach it, then extraordinary must be applied. 








From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
The Covenanters and the U. 8, Constitution. 


Fatexp McKrm:—In a communication signed EB. 
which appeared in the Freeman of 4th July, it is as- 
serted that ‘the Scottish Presbyterians, (meaning 
Reformed Presbyterians or Covenanters,} ‘ate be> 
coming convinced of their error’ in refusing to ea= 
ercise the elective franchise, and that ‘one of their 
prominent divines has lately published an arganient 
in favor of voting’ The article ia which the writer 
thus alludes to Covenanters, having been already 
satisfactorily answered, it is net my intention to no+ 
tice it farther than to correct the err imnpre 
sion respecting this Christian denomination, which 
these assertions are caleulated to convey. From the 
time of the adoption of the U, S. Constitution until 
about the year 1830, Covenanters bore a utiform 
and consistent testimony against it, both in theory 
and practice. About thattime, some of their num- 
ber began to exhibit symptoms of restivencss under 
the restraints which their profession imposed on 
them. They urged the necéssity of incorporating 
with the government for the purpose of reforming It; 
and some renounced their former principles and_be- 
came active partisans in the political arena. This 
conduct being contrary to the public standards of 
the church, these brethren were cast off from her 
communion in the year 1833. They immediately 
formed a new organization under the assumed name 
of the church from which they had gone out, and 
since that time have been known by the appellation 
of New Light Covenanters. They hold office, (when 
they can get the chance,) sit on juries, vote at elec- 
tons, and in all respects fully incorporate with the 
government. Whether their course was the result 
of a desire for political preferment, or for a reform 
in the Constitution and administration of the gov- 
ernment, I do not pretend to say; but the result 
proves that the government, instead of being re- 
formed, has been rapidly growing worse, while they 
themselves have become corrupted by too close con- 
tact with it. 

That they have become corrupted, is evident from 
the fact that before the schism, they were all not only 
antislavery,bot so thoroughly anti-slavery,that on this 
ground they refused to incorporate with the govern- 
ment ;—but since then, they have entirely lost their 
anti-slavery character, and with a few solitary ex- 
ceptions have become, if not altogether pro-slavery, 
either totally indifferent on the subject, or violent 
colonizationists- So prominently did their pro-sla-| ! 
very and colonization prejudices soon manifest them- 





the Sabbath school attached to their most ‘ promi- 
nent’ congregation, (Dr. Wylie’s in Eleventh-st.,) 


4th, invuing me to join you in a mass meeting in 
Pittsburgh, on the 24st aud 22d of August next. 
Whilst you admit that you know my party ussocia~ 
tions, you yet invite me, in consideration of persen- 
al respect and regard {cr those principles which we 
hold in common, to be with you as one uf the great 
American brotherhood. 


the kindness of your letter, whilst the day on which 
it is dated, and the glorious cause in which you ure 
engaged, fill me witi unusual emotions. Such lan- 
guaye to one used to denunciation, and almost 
steeled by an incipient misanthropy, touches chords 
in my heart which have-of late not been used to be 
moved—and I thank you, gentlemen, sincerely do [ 
thank you, 
Declaration of American Independence 7—so am |. 
Are you for universal liberty ?—so am [. 
jor the changing of the action of the general pov- 
ernment so us to make it accomplish those glorious 
purposes for which it was evidently designed, in a 
lega! and constitutional way ?—so am 1. 
word, you are for the Union and liberty, one and in- 
separable, now and forever—so am lL. ‘Then do I re- 
ciprocate your sentiments of regard, and give you the 
hand of feliowship, and bid you God speed in the 
good and glorivus cause! 


curse and crime of siavery—I have to use what pow- 
er God has given me for the lustration of the Union, 
and my own native state also from this foul taint. 
I shall not dictate to you—you must not proscribe 
me—let each in his own way proceed to accomplish 
his own responsible mission. 
not be my ‘ault if we are separated in feeling and 
fellowship. Wherever the United States’ broad ban- 
ner of stars and stripes waves, there is my country ; 
wherever ftreedmen dwell, there are my brothers. 
Professing to be a Wiig from my youth, a Whig of 
1688, a Whig of ’76, I have endeavored to act up to 
the high faith which | have professed. 
and adversity, in success and in defeat, | have stood | 
unchangeably the same, battling against tyranny, 

whether it comes from the one, or riots in the impu- 

nity of numbers. 
and reason, I regard all men of all climes, colors and 
tongues, as entitled to equal rights and priv:ileges— 


nothing but crime can destroy. 
selves, that the colored children were turned out of | the black to-day, will ensiave the Irishwan to-mor- 

}- | row, the Dutchman next day, and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can the day after. 


Letter of Cassius M. Clay. 
Lexineton, Ky., July 11, 1844. 
Gentirmen—I have received your letier of July 


I must confess that I have been deeply affected by 


Are you for vindicating by decd the 


Are you 


If, ina 


You have to assist in freeing the nation from the | 


I assure you it shall 


In prosperity 


A republican by birth, education 


ife, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, which 
He who enslaves 


The man who takes up the Bible 


where all had previously been admitted without dis- 


tinction of color. 


The chief matters in controversy were the lawful- 


and vindicates sjavery, I curse him as the enslaver 
of my children, because the argument applies to 
them more than to the African, for the white has 
been longer and more universally in slavery than 


ness of voting at elections, and swearing oaths to 
support the Constitution—the very same points now | ¢ 
agitated among abolitionists. Your correspondent 
E. must have heard something of these people, and 
has confounded them with the genuine Covenanters. | 
This, although it may have been unintentional, does 
great injustice to those who have always maintained 
a consistent testimony, through. good report and 
through evil report, against that most iniquitous com- 
pact called the Constitution of the United States. 
These have never for a moment doubted the truth of 
their professed principles, or the correctness of their 
practice in relation to the government. On these 
points, Covenanters were never more united than at 
present. They hail with inexpressible joy the adop- 
tion of their principles by so large a number of abo- 
litionists, and especially as these are for the most 


have been but little known. This shows the power 
of divine truth forcing men, in different places, and 
accustomed to different habits of thought, without 


sions. It is regarded by them as ‘ life from the dead.’ 
‘It is the Lord’s doings, and marvellous in their 


eyes.’ They thank God and take courage, because | !ow-men, and escape yourselves. . 
ican question then arises, the great world-wide ques- 


tion, Slavery or Liberty, not tor the black, out for 
all mankind. 


while they have been struggling, in great weakness 
and in reproach from without, to maintain principles 
which are dear to their hearts, He has raised up a 
host for their defence ; and they are resolved to go 
on in God’s strength with a firmer and bolder step. 
It is not true that Covenanters ‘are becoming con- 
vinced of their error” No, no—far from it. Nor is 
it true that ‘one of their prominent divines has re- 
cently published an argument in favor of voting’ 
On the contrary, their publications invariably con- 
demn this and every kindred practice under the pres- 
ent Constitution as sinful, 


If the Constitution sup rts slaverv. (and | see not 
how any sane man can doubt it,) no considerations 


of expediency can justify an oath for its support. It 
is hard to conceive what sort of conscience he has, 
who believes that slavery ought to be immediately 
abolished, and yet can swear to a Constitution which 
makes provision for its perpetuity, and demands it 
support. Yet sucha conscience has every abolition- 
ist who votes or hoids office under the U. S. Cunsti- 
tution. While he says in words that slavery ought 
immediately to cease, he swears either in his own 
proper person or that of his representatives, that it 
shall not cease, but sha!l be supported and protected 
until three-fourths of all the States shall see fit to 
demand its abolition, that is, in other words, so Jong 
as slaveholders wish. This is the sum total of Lib- 
erty party, New Organization, and New Light Cov- 
enanter abolitionism. And, indeed, it is more than 
probable, that those who now profess to be aboli- 
tionists, and yet advocate voting and swearing oaths 


A majority of her citizens are slaves; she is an aris- 


neuce in merit, military or civil achievement, nor by 
yet baser gold or factitious birth, but by the virtue 
of their oppression ; and crime itself is most surely 
rewarded. Surely, surely these things cannot long 
be; the laws of nature and nature’s God hasten to 
be avenged. The tyrants point to foreign paupers, 
and then bid us see their slaves provided for in sick- 
ness and in old age, and claim for them a superior 
fate ; Can crime in one country justify it in another ? 
But if the negro is better off than foreign laborers, 
because only he is provided for in contingencies by 
the master, what shall we say for the miserable mil- 
part ina section of the country where Covenanters | lions of whites who are subject to all the hard laws 
of contpetities from slave Jabor, and are not provided 
for: 
North, that such are the Jaws of trade, that the world 
the possibility of collusion, to the very same conclu- | !§ Interested in the security of just reward to labor. 
; God is just, and he has Jaid down the terrible rule 
that you shall not look on the oppression of your fel- 


our land shall be redeemed, and all mankind be free. 


versal liberty, 


can be entirely free to speak against slavery, solely 
unembarrassed by economical politics or party ties, 


Exclusion of a Gentleman of Color from the 


on board the steam-ship Acadia, during her last trip 
from Boston and Halifax to Liverpool, was presen- | 
ted to the Directors and Managers of the British | 
and North American Royal Mail Steam-Pacxet 
Company on the 23d ultimo, and still lies before 
them for their consideration. 
in your columns, you will oblige yours, &c. 


on board the British and North American Royal | 
Mail Steam-Packet Company’s ship Acadia, on her 


he black in all ages. 


South Carolina calls herself a republic. She lies! 


ocracy of the basest kind, who rules not by pre-emi- 


Ay, there’s the rub! I tell you, men of the 


The great Amer- 


On, then: Jet us‘ for God and duty stand,’ till | 


Your friend in the cause of the Union, and uni- 
C. M. CLAY. 


P.S. Ido not wish to appear in the North till I 





From the Glasgow Argus. 


Saloon of the Acadia Steamer. 
To the Editor of the Glasgow Argus. 
Guiaseow, 3d August, 1844, 





Srr,—The following Memorial from passengers 


By giving thisa place 


Avex. ARTHUR. 


Steam-Ship Acadia, July, 1844. 
GentTLemeN,—The undersigned cabin passengers 


to support the Constitution, will ere long be found 
in the pro-slavery or colonization ranks, as our New 
Light Covenanter brethren generally are. 
man ever pretended that the Constitution was anti- 
slavery, until forced by consistency to take that po- 
sition in order to justify himself in swearing to it. 


passage from Boston to Liverpool, having observed 
that a gentleman of color from St. Domingo has 


No} been excluded from the use of the saloon and com- 


mon table during the voyage, notwithstanding ap- 
plication to Captain Judkins for his admission ; and 
learning that this exclusion is made on uccount of 
color, from instructions issued by the agents of the 


Wl Ne ig The Congress should instruct the President to send 
i ci to those ports of Charleston, Savannah, and New- 
. Ce Orleans, such orders and such force, as should re- 
ite lease, forthwith, all such citizens of Massachusetts 
k as were holden in prison without the allegation of 
: any crime, and should set on foot the strictest inqui- 
sition to discover where such persons, bought into 
slavery by these local laws, at any time heretofore, 
may now be. That first;—and then, let order be 
taken to indemnify all such as have been incarcera- 
ted. As for dangers to the Union, from such de- 
maads!—the Union is already at an end, wher the 
first citizen of Massachusetts is thus outraged. Is it 
F an union and cevenant in which the State of Massa- 

chusetts agrees to be imprisoned, and the State of 
: i Carolina to imprison? Gentlemen, I am loath to 
j fs say harsh things, and perhaps 1 know too liule of 
H: ; politics for the smallest weight to attach to any cen- 
f So sure of mine,—but I am ata loss how to characterize 


pions 


a 


Fete 
ee 
te we aw 

2h A 2 


the tameness and silence of the two senators and 

: the ten representatives of the State at Washington. 

( fe ae To what purpose have we clothed each of those 

i representatives with the power of seventy thousand 

i persons, and each senator with near half a million, 

4 } ? if they are te sit dumb at their desks, and see their 
"7 fue constituents captured and sold ;—perhaps to gentle- 
f men sitting by them in the hall? There is a scan- 

; dalous rumor that has been swelling louder of late 

i years,—perhaps itis wholly false,—that members 

are bullied imto silence by southern gentlemen. I1t 


i is 80 easy to omit to speak, or even to be absent| propriety of abolitionists voting under it, which oc- 
; Bh when delicate things are to be handled. J may as| cupied most of the time of the meeting. But, by 
AYg well say what all men feel, that whilst our very; the advice of Mr. Garrison, and others of the leaders 


amiable and very mnocent representatives and sen- 
! , ators at Washington, are accomplished lawyers and 
i hie merchants, and very eloquent at dinners and cau- 
i i 2 cuses, there is a disastrous want of men from New- 


England. I would gladly make exceptions, and you 
will not suffer me to forget one eloquent old man, in 
whose veins the blood of Massachusetts rolis, and 
- | who singly has defended the freedom of speech, and 
the rights of the free, against the usurpation of the 
¥ slaveholder. But the reader of Congressional de- 
batee, in New-England, is perplexed to-see with 
what admirable sweetness and patience the majority 
of the free States are schevled and ridden by the 
minority of slaveholders. What if we should send 
thither representatives who were a particle less 
amiable and lessinnocent? I entreat you, airs, let 
not this stata attech, let not this misery accumulate 
any longer. If the managers of our political parties 


Being determined to swear to it at all events, neces- 
sity is upon him to make it a righteous instrument. 
The task is difficult, and awkwardly enough it is per- 
formed. 

It is supposed by some, that by withdrawing from 
a participation in the affairs of government, we for- 
feit our influence and means of usefulness. This 
consideration was urged most strenuously by our 


incorporated with the government, and who ever 
heard of their inftuence since ? Strange that it should 
ever be thought, that swearing to support what is 
wrong, would increase our influence in making it 
right!! Whenever we become the sworn support- 
ers of wrong, our influence wil! likely be on the 
wrong side. But if it were true that by refusing to 
incorporate with the government we would lose our 
influence, this would be a very unsatisfactory rea- 
son for doing it, since it is founded on the principle 
that we may ‘ do evil that good may come.’ 
A COVENANTER. 





The Norristown Meeting. 


A Philadelphia correspondent of the Pittsburgh Mys- 
tery, in giving an account of the late meeting of the 
Eastern Penn. A. 8. Society at Norristown, says: 


An able discussion took 2 pe on the question of 
the pro-slaveryism of the U.S. Constitution, and the 


of the ‘old organization’ party, (which party you are 
aware predominates here,) and on motion of C. C. 
Burleigh, the matter, after a full and fair debate, was 
laid on thetable. This act of the leaders of the 
‘no voting’ theory, not pressing their peculiar views 
of the question (although having in their favor an 
immense majority of the Society) upon the minority, 
but only wishing to give it a full and fair discussion, 
was honorable indeed. In returning to the city, we 
had five of the largest class cars filled almost to over- 
flowing, and much enthusiasm seemed to pervade all 
in them, particularly the young abolitionists ; for 
they occupied the time in singing some of the most 
spirit-stirring anti-slavery songs, most of the way to 
the city. ; a 

About one of the most astounding things that has 
ever occurred in the anti-slavery cause here, is the 
fact that a colored man, and fugitive too, was allow- 
ed to hold a meeting in the State House Square 


Company, hereby request the Directors to give the 
matter their most serious consideration for the foi- 
lowing reasons ;— 


religion, all men are of one blood, and should, in a 
general passenger ship, be accorded equal rights 
so long as their conduct is such as becomes gentle- 
New Light brethren in 1833. Well, they became} men. 


Steam-Packet Company’s advertisements for pas- 
sengers generally, when a gentieman of color pre- 
sents himself, to subject him to the degradation of 
being denied the common privileges of a passenger. 


equal privilege to persons of every color throughout 
her dominions, it is derogatory to her honor that 
such distinctions should exist in ships bearing the 
British fag, and more especially in those carrying 
her Majesty’s mail. 

wards the colored race, it makes the conduct of per- 
sons of the United Kingdom, who may be passengers, 
appear inconsistent in countenancing sach invidi- 
ous distinctions. 


To the Directors of the British and N. Ameri- 


zette, under the date of 26th, says—*There has 


Ist, Because, according to natural and revealed 
2d, Because it is at variance with the Royal Mail 


3d, Because tlre British nation having graned 


Ath, Because, independent of such injustice to 


John Hodge, of London. 

Alex. C. Logan, Jamaica. 
Thomas Wm. Hill, Bristol. 
George Lewis, Dundee. 

William Roy, Montreal. 

John Armour, Montreal. 

Joseph Mackay, Montreal. 
Bonaverture Armengot, P. of New Orleans. 
W. D. Maclagan, Leeds. 

Alex. Arthur, Quebec. 

F. Mgdice, New York. 

Alien Arthur, Glasgow. 

Tras. P. Colley, Quebec. 

Wa. Tarisb, Hamilton, C. W. 
Duncan Macfarlane, Glasgow, 
Felix Dicharry, Native of Louisiana. 
R. 8S. D. Verber. St John’s, N. B. 
John J. Ryan, London. 

S. A. Schumacher, New York. 
D. 8. Macpherson, Canada, 

Wm. Wakefield. Canada. 


can Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company. i 





Is rr s0 ?—A correspondent of the Bangor Ga- 






are too pradent and too cold ;—if, most unhappily, the 
ambitious class of young men and political men have 
found out, that these neglected victims are poor and 
without weight ; that they have no graceful hospi- 
talities to offer; no valuable business to throw into 
any man’s hands, no strong vote to cast at the elec- 
tions; and therefore may with impunity be left in 
their chains or to the chance of chains, then !et the 
citizens in their primary capacity take up their cause 
on this v nd, and say to the government of 
the State, and of the Union, that government exists | 
to defend the weak and the poor und the injured 
party; the rich and the strong can better take care 
of themselves. And as an omen and assurance of 
success, I point you to the bright example which 
England set you, on this day, ten years ago. < 
here are other i and other ioperative 
duties which come sadiy to mind,—but I do not wish 
crimination: I 





to darken the hours of this day by 
rightful theme, to 





gladly to the ri 
pt go. Bem 


dete 


the bright 


here, and hold it unmolested ! 
abvut one thousand 
disturbance, farther tha 
and t 
abolitionists 


their usual mobbing! We 


mobbed here, that people who feel d 


Frederick Douglass 
addressed a meeting, estimated by many to number 
last evening, — off | th mann 
not t east | sive a re . 

pacha ee moet nr a nm 9 wd two or three | an ones: vessel, and nobody, excepting those direct- 
were soon quieted. It isto the 
ly unaccountable how they were 
hold such a meeting, without receiving 
pent y been so much 


7. are | built for a freighter. 
fear of| stood she was going 


been lying in this port (Portland) for several days, 
a Jong, low, black schooner, one of those clippers for 
the construction of which Baltimore has so exten- 
Nobody can swear that it is not 


ly interested in her, knows for what purpuse she is 
here. Thesailors look upon her with suspicion. 
Such vessels, they say, in these days of steamboats, 
are not wanted to carry passengers, and she is not 
One remarked that he under- 
to the coast of Africa! This 


afraid tolet a room to the abolitionists, ‘ :e 
burned de find | is the opinion of all { have heard speak of her. You 
proc be we bine Sens of any pid pe hold wally ‘at if it can be possible that vessels are fitted 
an anti-slavery in, in ia! out in Maine for Africa, for other than lawfal traffic? 
church, and room in which This is believed, that citizens of Maine are con- 
meetings are to be held, is closed| cerned in that traffic! as —- remarked in 
i nti-slavery pro-s mobocratic, presence yesterday tahand belonging to a 
meer ci Cg set Pes to hold sed auenad ot commanded by a Maine captain, 





of any 
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told him that the vessel had recently Janded a car- 
go of slaves at Cuba.’ P 











BERATOR. 








> Here is an outburst of indignation and aston- 
ishment; but as it is whdlly destitute of argument, 
and as no atiemptis made by Mr. Sprague to show that 
the views of the editur of the Truc Wesleyan, re- 
specting the *ungedly national compact,’ are errone- 
ous, we do not perceive its foree. The respected wri- 
ter says—*Church fellowship or Christian commu- 


nion is one thing, and ovr conncetion with vivil soci: | 


ety is quite another.’ But suppose that connection 
calls for the sacrifice of all the principles of Christian- 
ity? or that this ‘civil society’ is fundamentally at 
war with the rights of God and man? What then 
becomes of ‘Christian communion’ with those who 
sanction and uphold it?—£d. Lib. 


From the True Wesleyan. 
Dissolution of the Union. 


Bra. Scort,—I read your editorial, advocating a 
dissolution of the Union of the United States, in 
your paper of August 9, with much surprise and 
pain. I did not think there were many sane men 
in the North who desired a dissolution and destruc- 
tion of the government of these United States; 
much Jess did Lever think or dream that the True 
Wesleyan was established to advocate such doc- 
trines, such rabid and insane sentiments. The pa- 
per you publish is the acknowledged organ of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church. The organization of 
the Wesleyan Church was not to interfere in any 
way with civil government: Episcopacy and slavery 
were the objections to the M. E, Church, and we re- 
pudiate Christian communion and church fellowship 
with them. We do not renounce our connection 
with the world and all human governments. Onur 
Saviour does not require us to separate from civil 
society because there are unchristian men asso- 
ciated with us. Church fellowship or Christian 
communion is one thing, and our connexion with 
civil society is quite another, 

1 had concluded not to make any remarks in relation 
to your crude notion, in the hope that I should see 
nothing more in your paper on the subject; but as 
you have seen fit to re-affirim your former sentiments 
in reply to the remarks of the editor of the Metho- 
dist Protestant and Olive Branch, I feel compelled 
by a sense of duty to wyself and my country to en- 
ter my protest against it. I sha!] not be satisfied by 
your saying that they are your individual senti- 
ments, and that the Wesleyans are aot responsible. 
I speak for myself, and say, if the Wesleyans are 
disunionists, | am not one of their number’ if your 
paper continues to advocate such sentiments, | with- 
draw my patronage: if the Church sanction or per- 
mit such doctrines tobe promulgated by the Editor 
as their organ, [ am no longer a member of the 
Wesleyan Church. I have considered this subject, 
and have come to the conclusion quite as coolly, 
and I think with much more investigation of the 
subject, than you have the opposite. Iam grieved 
and mortified at this course, as well as for some 
other matters that are urged with a zeal becoming 
a better cause in the columns of your paper. 

With much anxiety for the prosperity of our little 
Zion, I remain, 

Your friend and humble servant, 
SETH SPRAGUE, Jr. 

Duxbury, August 20, 1844, 





From the Chicago Citizen 
The Slave Power. 


Does any one doubt that the Slave Power rules 
us? Then look at the following list of officers in 
the executive department of our government: 

President, John Tyler, Slaveholder; Secretary of 
State, John C. Calhoun, Slaveholder; Secretary of 
Treasury, G. M. Bibb, Slaveholder; Secretary of 
War, William Wilkins, Servile ; Secretary of Navy, 


John Y. Mason, Slaveholder; P. M. General, Chas. | 


A. Wickliffe, Slaveholder ; Attorney General, John 
Nelson, Slaveholder. 

Does any one suppose these six slaveholders to 
one northern servile, were all placed on this list by 
accident? Will northern freemen admit that none 


Are they willing that the one-third population of 


the slave States should have six-sevenths of the im- | 
clauses in the Constitution have been gravely given | 


portant offices in our government? Nay, more, that 


this proportion of officers should be selected from) to the public; in accordance with which, this party, | 
| if it shall succeed in seizing the reins of goverament, | 


the 250,000 slaveholders! Whatif six-sevenths of 
these officers were drunkarde, gamblers, thieves «« 
murderers, would there not be cause for alarm? 
What if they were masons—would it not be said 
that it was a secret combination that placed them 
there? Would not the country be alarmed? But 
there are at the head of our government six actual 
slaveholders, to one servile tool, and they are not 
there by accident, or because there are none others 
fit to govern—but they are there by a combination 
ofa secret and powerful influence of oppressors, 
which has usurped our government. We call with 
all our energy upon the people to Jook into this mat- 
ter. It should be a cause of alarm when slavehol- 
vers have thus combined to control a free govern- 
ment. What interests can a slaveholder have in a 
free government, but to destroy it? 





Torrey’s Trial Postponed. 
We learn that Charles T. Torrey was brought on 


Thursday, before the U. S. Circuit Court, Chief Jus- | 


tice Taney and Judge Heath on the Bench, when his 
trial onthe Habeas Corpus was postponed, some of 
the counsel being absent. It will probably come 
up to-day, or on Monday, at the farthest. In the 


meanwhile, the reader may gather a pretty good idea | 


of the direction and nature of the case, from the ad- 
vertisement of the prisoner, in another column. It 
will be seen that he considers himself in good com- 
pany, for he decleres that ‘the States of Maryland 
and Virginia are on trial.’ 

Well, with all his remarkable self+possession, and 
the ability of his counsel, named Jast week, we are 
inclined to think he will find the matter no child’s 
play, if it be true, as rumored, that in addition to 
John Glenn of this city, either Benjamin Watkins 
Leigh or Chapman Johnson of Virginia, will be re-| 
tained as opposing counsel—by whom we know not, 
unless by one of the owners of the slaves Torrey is | 
charged with having aided. We allude to Bushrod | 
Taylor, who is able to spend a pretty considerable | 
sum of money on such a case, if we may judge of} 
his pecuniary ability by a proposal of his, now going | 
the rounds of the papers, viz: to bet $10,000 against | 
$8,000, that Clay will be elected President. At/| 
any rate, as we hinted a week or two ago, this will 
prove one of the most important and exciting trials 
ever had in this country.— Baltimore Visiter. 














Rircnie vs. Bancnorr. It will be seen by the 
extracts below, that these two distinguished demo- 
cratic propagandists hold diverse opinions on the! 
subject of the annexation of ‘T’exas, so far as regards 
the question of slavery. Perhaps the discrepancy 
can be easily accounted for, by the fact, that the one 
addresses southern, the other northern, ‘democracy’ 
—and that both consider it necessary to consult the 
local prejudices they are obliged to respect. 

Ritchie says— 

It is evident, that after the lapse of a few more 
years, the southern States will be the only portion of 
the civilized world where slavery will exist. The 
attacks of all the rest will be directed against them! 
In what will their security consist, but in their own 
strength 2? They should have all the elements of a 
powerful and extensive empire. The Gulf of Mexi- 
co, where their interest principally lies, should be | 

ticularly guarded; above all, should they prevent 

exas becoming a non-slaveholding State, or falling 
under the control or influence of a government 
which is hostile to their institutions, The slavehol- 
ding interest should be powerful enough to protect 
itself. 

Bancroft says— 

‘The extension of slavery is not involved in the 
question. Slavery is already in Texas; its re-an- 
nexation, in that point of view, tends rather to set a 
territorial limitto slavery; and would exclude in 
perpetuity, and still more effectually than now, all in- 
crease of slavery from abroad.’ 





Axegrings. The Democratic papers are endeav- 
oring to make capital out of the doings of ‘the Alge- 
rines,’ as they call them, in Rhode Isiand. We have 
nothing to say in favor of the cowardly policy «dop- 
ted by the government of that State, in laying its 
mighty band upon poor Door, and shutting hun, a 
loue individual, with no intentions of resisting the 
government, and no party to support him if he had, 
up in that horrible living tomb, the solitary cell. But 
we wish to call the attention of those sympathetic 
editors to the case of many thousand of their equal 
brethren who are in the hands of ‘ Alyerines.’ 
Especially would we commend to their sympathy 
those who are held by a prominent Democrat named 
James K. Pork. Just reform your Democratic * Al- 
pear aan ay and your barking against the 

nd ones will have some bite to it.—.dmes- 


bury T'ranseript. 
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) Very inferior portion of the human race. 
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The Madison Papers. 

Since the adoption of the American Constitution, 
much has been said and written by jurists, statesmen, 
politicians and clergymen—in the halis of legislation 
and in popular assemblies of the people—among all 
classes, and in every part of the country—of certain 
compromises that were made, and bargains ratified, 
between the Northern and Southern members of the 
Federal Convention, in order to secure the formation 
of thatinstrament. I has been universally conceded 
that such compromises and bargains did take place, to 
the sacrifice of the principles of justice and humani- 
ty ; but, to sereen this iniquity, it- has been pleaded 
that in no other way could the American Union have 
been consummated, and hence, the exigencies of the 
times required the dreadful sacrifice. For, if either 
the Northern or Southern members bad insisted on 
obtaining all that they demanded, the colonies would 
have remained divided ; and that division would in all 
probability have enabled the mother country to sub. 
jugate them to hér oppressive sway. It was deemed 
‘a choice of evils'—the one involving the very ex- 
istence of the republic, and the other trampling on 
the rigi.ts of a portion of the people, in order to secure 
‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number.’ 

The concessions that were made to the South were 
—First, the non-interference of Congress with the 
foreign slave trade fur the term of twenty years; én 
other words, the sanction and protection of that in- 
fernal traffic, during that long period, by the national 
Secondly, the guaranty on the part of 





| government. 
|the government to put down ‘domestic vivlence,’ 
(with special reference to slave insurrecticns,) in any 
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i 
{of the States. Thirdly, the presence of a slavehold- 


ing oligarchy in Congress, representing three-fifths of | 


the slave population, for the sole benefit of the mas- 
|ters. Fourthly, the seizure of fugitive slaves in any 
| part of the ecvuntry, and delivery to their masters, un- 
| der the laws of the State from which they might flee. 
The quid pro quo granted by the South to the 
| North related to the apportionment of taxation, and 
| the removal of any fetter on navigation acts. 

This was the bargain made between the parties ; 
| made intelligently, deliberately, and with great unan- 
limity, after a protracted discussiun ; recognized in 
| every State Convention that was held to ratify the 
| Constitution ; understood by the people, and consent- 
ed to as an arrangement necessary to their safety and 
prosperity ; understood by Congress and every State 
Legislature ; understood and enforced by all the 
Courts, up to the present hour. Whatever the plra- 
seology of the Constitution in regard to these partic- 
julars, this was the bargain. However at war with 
Dis- 
honorable as it was to the nation, this was the bar- 
gain. Had it not been made, the Federal Convention 
would have assembled in vain: a refusal to perform 
| it would be tantamount to a dissolution of the Union. 


the principles of morality, this was the bargain. 





Within a short time, a political party (claiming to 
be a * Liberty party ') has started into existence ; and 
the first exercise of its‘ liberty’ is, in the face of all 


| the notorious facts which have been recited, boldly to 
| affirm that no such bargain was ever made; that ihe 
Constitution of the United States is, and was intended 


| to be, AN ANTI-SLAVERY INSTRUMENT ; thata false con- 
| ‘ . 
| struction has been put on it, both by legislative and 


| judicial bodies ; and, consequently, that the existence | 
td a : | of slavery in any part of the republic is in contraven 

7@ p u a , ine | ‘ : ain . | 
but slaveholders are capable of governing them *.| Gon of its Jetter and spirit!! ‘To maintain this ex-| 


| traordinary position, ingenious criticisms upon certain 


avows its aevermination tu act: or, if the party, as 
| such, has not formally made such an avowal, its lead- 
| ing spirits aod political organs cluiim for it this strange 
purpose. 


| It would seem to be a work of supererogation to at- 


| tempt to prove that, in forming the Constitution, our} 


| fathers never consulied the rights or happiness of the 
slave population ; never once regarded them as a por- 
|tion of the American people ; never intended that 
they should enjoy any of its privileges and advanta- 
ges. But when agrowing party, seeking the political 
| mastery of the country, declares that they did intend 
| lo emaucipale every slave on the American soil under 
| that instrument, this otherwise superfluous effort be- 
| comes a becessary act, 

| In order, therefore, to put this matter in its true 
light, we have devoted a large portion of the present 
| number of the Liberator to such extracts from *'lne 
Mapison Papers” as relate to the guilty compromise 
| that was made at the formation of the Constitution. 
| As they are authentic, they setile the question be- 
| yond controversy, even if there were not any corrob- 
| orative testimony in existence. ‘They demunstrate 
that he slave population were sacrificed on the altar 
of political expediency—with some twioges of con- 
science, it is true, but nevertheless sacrificed—on the 
maxim that the end sauctifies the means, and that it is 
They exhibit, 


on the part of the framers of the Constitution, an ut- 


right to do evil that good may come. 


ter want of faith in God, a most profligate departure 
from the path of moral rectitude, a mean and brutal 
selfishness, a shocking violation of heaven-attested 
principles. ‘True, they expressed the hope and be- 
lief that no serious detriment to the country would 
arise from their iniquitous conduct, and they even 
went so far és to claim some credit for having sinned 
on the most economical scale—particularly io rela- 
tion to the foreign slave trade, which, they argued, 
might have been prosecuted by the States, individual- 
ly, under the old Confederation, without limitation, 
but which would be brought within the absolute con- 
trol of Congress, at the expiration of twenty years, 


Before proceeding to analyze the evidence em- 
bodied in our present oumber, on this subject, we ask 
attention to this bomiliating fact, that neither in the 
Congress of Confederation nor in the Federal Conven- 
tion were the slaves recognized, by any of the speak- 
ers, us @ portion of the American people, or entitled 
to their freedom even under the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. No one seemed to dream that they were 
to be classed among the * all men’ who were declared 
to be ‘created equal,’ and to have ‘an inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 
They were regarded as an unfortunate, but still a 
With this 
estimate of them, it was impossible, of course, for 
those who framed the Constitution to concede to them 
any of its privileges; and they never intended to do 
so, however ingeniously that instrument may now be 
interpreted to the contrary. 

Read, first, the extracts from the Debates in the 
Congress of Confederation in 1776, (a few days afier 
the Declaration of Independence had been promulged,) 
as preserved by Tuomas Jerrenson. On tie article 
determining the proportion or quota of money which 
each State should fturuish to the common treasury, 
Mr. Chase, of Maryland, ‘ observed that negroes are 
property, and us such cannot be distinguished from the 
lauds or pergonalitics held in those States where there 
are few slaves '—tbat ‘there is no more reason for 
taxing the southern States on the farmer's head and 
on the slave’s liead, than the northern onea on their 
farmers’ heads, and the heads of their cattle '"—1that 
* negroes, in fact, should not be considered members of 
the State, MOKE THAN CATTLE, and that they 
HAVE NO MORE INTEREST in rt.’ Now, who in that 
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been made unsuccessfully, Mr. Madi 


, SUN, asa proof ; 
his * liberality,’ proposed that they should be 
five to three. Mr. Wilson said he would 
Opinion ‘on this compromise.’ Mr. Madison's moiisy Aa 
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So much for the estimate in which the slares 
were held by the * Congress of Conf 


eceration.’ Np 
member spoke of them as a part 





of the hums 0 family 
Let us now turn to the debates in the Federal Cu 
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vention of 1787, for the formation of the present [ 





S. Constitution. 
| What do we find? A disposition, in any quarier, ip 
| make such a Constitution as would render slavery 

| legal, and bring every individual in the couniy ys 
| der its protection? Absurd question ! Slavery ep 
then tolerated in nearly every one of the Sia ena 
a large portion of the members of that Convenw 
were either slaveholders, or interested in slave pr 
perty. How, then, could such a disposition be either 


felt or manifested ? 


We see, in the outset, a selfish competition excited 
VELWEEN the eweuthorn AND teorthern morobers, a6 to 
the ratio of representation ; the former Coniending 
that the slaves, being property, ought not tw be eves 
partially represented, unless the same privilege wus 
extended to their own catthe—the latter insisting 
a full representation of their slaves, ia order tht 
their own political power «might thus be vastly ap 
mented. But we 
whether from the North or South, contending tie 


neither see nor lear any of 





those slaves could not be held in bondage in acco 





ance with the letter and spirit of the Constiiutioy 
| On the centrary, we hear Mr. Madison declaring isi 


‘the great division of interests in the United Sw a8 
did not lie between the large and small Swtes. hi ria 
between the northern and southern.’ Andagsin-'T = 
institution of sluvery, and its consequences, forme! ih 

: an Seay’ 
line of discrimination. the 
Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetis, could not vodgrtt poll 
‘why the blacks, who were property i te Bee! Teas 
should be in the rule of representation, more thes i aaa 
cattle and horses of the North.’ According © v Ps 


Liberty party critics, Mr. Gerry was then engi aha 


gue 


forming a Constitution, by which slavery ¥ jorit 
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tion of States, ought to be secured [i.€. by the U# thei 
stitution] as far as possible,’ ‘This languege need enn. 
interpretation. a bins 
Mr. Patterson, (though engaged in gyre tion 
an anti-slauery Constitution ') ‘could regard eg dire 
in no light but as property. They ore min 
agents, have no personal liberty, 0° faculty e pre} 
quiring property ; but, on the contrary, ia diac 
selves property, and like other property, a ’ the: 
the will of the master.’ Queer language or" wor 
busy in breaking the chains of the bondman ; wh 
constitutional hammer! ‘1, be added, * e 
of the people were actually to take place, ® a 
slaves vote? They would pol. Why taeo ? I 
they be represented ?’ He tells us, owe we 
Congress, in their act relating (© erivite ' WwW 
eighth article of Confederation, Was ae - ; sib 
the term slaves, and had substituted @ atin? oro th 
Mr. Madison, in reply, + suggested & prop: Po 
of compromise.’ -sniceen of the ; an 
Mr, King said—' Eleven out of 1" nhapeease ~ ce 
had agreed to consider slaves 18 the 7 al “ 
of taxation; and taxation aud representa’ ’ 
g° together.’ seofifihs 1 ot in 


Mr, Gorham thought that three is 
near the just proportion. = it 

Mr. Wilson said there were ST (ow 
thought ¢ must be overruled by the — ; 4 
promise.” ‘T'o blend the blacks wit! yom . 
representation would, in his opinion, , 
people of Pennsylvania ! i 

Mr. Davie ‘was sure that bs 
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masters, of course. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris 
with anti-slavery, of all the m 
tion) said—‘ As the compact was 10 
was in vain for the eastern States to 
southern States will never agree to. 
vain for the latter to require what ¢ 
can never admit.’ And yet we eee 
was no compromise effected in the # 
Constitution ! 
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Congress was shocked, startled or offended at this 
classification of the slaves with catule ? Nobody! Who 
claimed for them immediate, or even prospective 
emancipation, in the name of the Declaration of In- 
dependence? Nobody ! Who asserted that slavery was 
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proved of the slave trade ; 
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illegal on the American soil? Nobody ! Who defend- 
ed the right of the negroes to a place among the broth- 
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orto that such annexation would not take place 
on ov gael? istration. My charge was intended to 
e general one, and therefore not wholly indiscrim 
wee —_ Perhaps it was too sweeping, but such is the| 
ies ssion Lderive from reading their contents. Since | 
whicll "as made, lL have examined several numbers of the 
ty Aa sex Stunderd, edited by Whittier, in which I 
° SU ad Sad that these two great political parties have been | 
jisguseeane ording to their merits, fairly and impartial- | 
a 1d I Lean find another exception among the Liber- | 
ina y papers, I will readily announce the discov- | 
t Ldo not believe it is to be found. From} 
Maine to 4 nuis, they are characterised by their in- 
t <s on the Whig party, and their silence} 
ieney toward the Democratic party. Hence the} 
& papers are very naturally roused to make stout | 
Sance to these assailants, whilst the Democratic | 
i find no motive to make any special opposition | 
. met] | 
> lis my sober conviction that the annexation of | 
“88 is alinost as certain to take place, if Henry | 
; 2 elected, as it is if James K. Polk be the suc-| 
fal candidate ; but impartial jnstice and manly | 
mo "g demand that the pro-slavery character of the 
\ 
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rep — Convention at Milford. 

He = ur friends.at Milford, Mass, are calculating ea a 
gn ad “Be And spirited Convention in that place, tu ‘help 
5 bee = “AUS along,’ on Saturday and Sunday nest, and 
an . ir call (see another column) summon the friends 
non. . vedom in the neighboring towns to be present ia 

fab’! ‘98 array, We shall gladly obey the summons 
“7 


» Without any political prejudice or distortion. 
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hern a With of 
jake # Mer 
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‘reawent on the ground of fairness or candor. 


od Democratic parties should be held up tv 


Hs 10 me vulrageously unjust to cover the former 
Pprobrium, and to let the latter eseape without 


ed chastisement; and I cannot account for 








“ment? Instead of making this a free land whither our 
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17 To the array of quotations made by * Ameri- 
canus" from the Constitution, as proving its anti-sla- 
very character, no other reply need be made than 
this—that he knows, and every intelligent man in 
the coyntry knows, that those clauses were never 
framed, nor adopted, with a view to give any protection 
to the slave population; that the patties to the Con- 
stitution never regarded that pepulation as a portion 
of ‘the people ' of the United States; that, whatever 
may be its phraseology, that instrument is what its 
framers, and they who ratified it, understood and in- 
tended it to be, and of their intentions there can be no 
doubt.—Fd. Lib. 

To the Hon, John C, Calhoun. 

Sin: I propose to call your attention to the right- 
fulness of the continuance of siavery, not only as a 
moral question, but under our present Constitution ; 
and to ask even of you, if the South, by attempting to 
force ils perpetual continvance on the country, be not 


falsifying every republican principle of our govern- 


fathers came to be shielded from the oppression of the 
old world, and who fought to secure a place where the 
oppressed might find a home—is not the South en- 
deavoring to make it the home of the slave, the op- 
pressed, the abandoned, the lordly aristocrat, the 
slaveholder? Are not the several southern States, by 
their laws, violating the first principles of our govern- 
ment, by taking away the writ of haveus corpus, and 
the action of assault and battery from any portion of 
the inhabitants ? Are they not violating that clause, 
in the ninth section of the first article, where it says, 
‘The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or 
invasion, the public safety may require it'—as well 
as the reason they gave in the preamble to the Consti- 
tution, that they * ordained’ it ¢ to secure the blessings 
of liberty’ to themselves and their posterity, whatever 
might be their color, complexivn or condition, or the 
nation from which they might be derived? for, let it be 
makes no distinction 


remarked, the Constitution 


in perons. It does not say, liberty was meant to be 
secured to this or that man, to pefsons of this condi- 
tion or that condition, but to themselves and their pos- 
lerity ; or, in the language of some of the amend- 
ments, to ‘the people,’ and to * persons,’ (words de- 
signedly used, as we shall hereafier show, in their 
most unlimited sense.) And this ‘liberty’ was not 
granted by the Constitution ; but the right that every 
person has to this liberty was taken for granted ; for 
it says, * The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended,’ &c.; that is, it takes for 
granted that every one had an inalienable right to this 
writ; or, as they more definitely expressed it, in the 


fourth article of the amendments, * The right of the 





TF The fullowing letter from Mr. Torrey, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the receat meeting of the 
colored cilizens in Boston, has been put into my hands 
for publication. For what I have done to aid Mr. T. 
in his present afflicting situation, I ask no credit on 
the score of nragnanimity. 1 recognize him simply as 
1 would any other man, (without any endorsement of 
his character,) and, confining my atiention to the fact 
that he is associated with felons in prison on the hon- 
orable and praiseworthy charge of assisting slaves to 
escape from bondage, for which act he is liable to be 
severely punished, I am constrained to ery out against 
‘this deep damnation of his taking off,’ whether he be 
innocent or guilty in this matter.—Ed. Lib. 


Letter from Charles T. Torrey. 
Bartimone Jair, Aug. 19th, 1844. 
Me. Ectas Sairu : 

My Dear Sin—Your letter, dated Aug. 9th, ac- 
companying the proceedings of the meeting of the 
people of color and others of Boston, reached me day 
before yesterday. {thank you and your companion 
for your kind expressions of your personal sympathy. 

In regard to the proceedings of the meeting of the 
people of color, L should be unjost to them, as well as 
to my own feelings, if | failed to express the deepest 
I shall 
cherish this expression of their gratitude the more, for 
the very reasons that lead the haughty slaveholding 
aristocracy to despise it. Ii comes from people of col- 
or, whom they despise; some of whom, were once 


gratitude fur their kindness to a prisoner. 


victims of their tyranny. lt comes from those whose 
color, and, in most cases, whose family ties make 
thein the proper representatives of the slaves, for 
whose sake I am now ‘in bonds.’ 

While | have been, from various causes, alienated 
from the confidence of a portion of the anti-slavery 
host, some of whom have thouglit, and at times spoken 
with great severity of what they deemed my errors 
as an abolitionist, it has been my Lappiness quietly to 
labor to do the good we scught, consident that, in the 
end, my ‘faith would be jusufied by my works,’ even 
in the eyes of those who hated me. But, saving the 
blessings of the poor and the despised, which 1 do 
covet, God knows it matters very litthe to me what 
my fellow-men think and say of me. Time enough 
to be justified in the eyes of the rich, the prosperous, 
and ihe happy, when God ‘shall judge the world in 
righteousness, by that man whom he bath ordained,’ 

You refer to the fact that ost of the members of the 
It is 
three years since I have taken any interest or part in 


meeling were ‘old organizationists,’ so called, 


the ‘old’ and ‘new’ organization strifes, except to 
make both parties act together, and to induce them to 
think and feel kindly and cordially towards each oth- 


er. My opinions on most of the topics that made the 





people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, | 
and effects, aguinst unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated; and no warrant shall issue but) 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized,’ They ordain- 
ed the government to secure their rights, nol to grant 
them. They were the inalienable rights maintained 


in the Declaration of Independence, and which, 
by the language here used, the Constitution is made 
to acknowlenge existed inevery person, It ison this 
ground, it may be rightfully asserted, without any 
«quivoeations or mental reservations, that slavery is 
unconstitutional ; that the States had no right to pass 
laws, taking away our inalienable rights, after they 
hud adopted the Declaration of Independence as the 
sentiments of the country. Is it notso? I ask you, 
Sir, can any of the States havea right, under our Con- 
stiiution, to take away ‘the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 


against unreasonable searches and seizures’? or can 


any * warrant be issued, but upon probable cause, sup- | gard to the great questions at issue in my case, all 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly descri- | 


bing the place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized’ ? or can ‘ the life, liberty, or pro- 
pesty’ of any person be inken away, * without due 
process of law’? or can they pass laws, whereby the! 


right of * trial by jury’ ‘can be taken away’ in suits at slaveholders in all the Border States, of securing 
common law, where the value in controversy shall) the possession of the persons of their victime. 


exceed twenty dollars? Can they pass laws ‘ abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press, or of the 
people peaceably tu assemble, and to petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances’? or last, though 
not least, ean they tuke away the right to * the privi- 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus, unless when, in 
cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 


division are unchanged; but, my first visit to the 
South showed me, very clearly, the folly of our conten- 
tions; and experience and observation prove to me 
that the time employed in them was lost to the cause. 
The only substantial good-arising from the division 
has been the jealous watchfulness of both parties over 
each other, which has prevented both from errors into 
Bu, | 


have never been able to fing a man South of * Mason 


which tiey might, otherwise, have fallen, 


and Dixon's Line,’ who cared a farthing to which 
* organization’ aman belonged, who gave his undivi- 
ded moral, political and social influence against sla- 
very. We have immensely overrated the importance 
of uur past partizan contentions. But I care not to 
dwell on topics that have so very little interest to my 
mind—evough lor meto know that a man heartily 
labors for the slave ; that he gives none of his power 
and influence to support slaveliolders and their abet- 
tors, in Church or State; then, I rejoice to own him 
as a brother and friend of the slave, whether he re- 
cognizes me inthut lightor not. I rejoice that, in re- 
classes of the friends of the slave can find points of 
union, both in feeling and action. It is certain thatil 
my counsel are successful in securing righteous deci- 


sions from the higher Courts, on the principal points 


ruised, there wir ve ne -tog-~l 


means left to the 


And 
is it too much to hope, that our Courts of justice, cor- 
rupted as they have been, in some measure, by sla- 
very, retain sufficient purity to decide that itis no crime 
The day, I fer- 


vently trust, bas gone by when the doctrine tiat it isa 


to help a man escape from slavery? 


crime will be sanctioned by Maryland or United 


States Courts, God forbid that such barbarism should 





require it’? For the securing of these rights, we have 
supposed the Constitution was adopted, and is the 
fundamental law of the land, on which the liberties 
of all of us depend ; for without these rights, under 
our government, none of us are free. Is it not so? 
We told it is, and that these are the reasons why 
this is called a free government. If there are any 
other reasons, will you be good enough to point 
them out? I respectfully call on you, and through 
you I call upon Mr. Webster, or any other constitu- 
tional Jawyer, either in the North or South, to say 
wherein Lama free American citizen, unless it is 
that L enjoy, under the Constitution of the United 
States, these rights? Does the arm of the general 
government extend over me its shield of protection, 
when [I am sitting at my own fire-side, or only 
when [ go tpon the high seas, or into foreign lands? 
For what purpose do I pay it a tax, or do I owe it 
any allegiance? Is it for the protection it grants me, 
wien I go from home, or both at home and abroad ? 
Is it for the protection it holds out to me, if the coun- 
try is invaded by foreign invaders; or is it the pro- 
tection it secures me from both foreign and domestic 
foes? Am I, without crime, in the last resort, to look 
to the State in which I may reside, or to the United 
States, for the security of my inalienable -rights? 
These are questions ail important to the American 
citizen, and which 1 wish to see answered. 

It may be said, by sume one,—though I doubt 
much if you will say it, because you never to my 
knowledge have done it when opportunities have been 
given you, during the whole time you were in the 
Senate of the United States,—that the Siates, in these 
particulars, are sovereign and independent, and can 
do with their inhabitanis as they list. South Carolina 


has gone so far as to attempt to do it, in ber acts of 


nullification. I cannot but think it was for this very 
purpose, to secure this sovereignty over her people, 
she has been so tenacious of * State rights.’ 


AMERICANUS. 





Election Results. 

The Whigs have carried the election in Vermont 
by a large majority, having secured the election of | 
Wim. Slade as Governor, and a Whig Legislature. | 
To offset this, the Democrats of Maine have swept} 
that State by an overwhelming majority. As the 
Democratic issue is, distinctly and avowedly, the im- 


mediate annexation of Texas—in other words, the ex- 


tension and perpetuity of slavery and the slave trade | 
—at all hazards, this result is an appalling commen- 
tary on the deep depravity of the people of that 
State, and shows that they are restrained from be- 


coming slaveholders, slave-tradersa, and slave-drivers, 
on their own seil, only on account of the severi:y of 
their climate. New-Hampshire and Matue belong not 
to New-England, but to the southern portion of the 


republic. 





The Covenanters. 

The Letter we have copied on the preceding page 
from the Pennsylvania Freeman, signed * A Cove- 
nanter,’ will be perused with ceep interest by our 
readers. ‘The facts it communicates in regard to the 
disastrous effects which have been produced on the 
moral and humane fcelings, and anti-slavery senti- 
ments aud practices of those Covenanters, who, a few 
years since, seceded from the main body, ostensibly in 
order to purify and sustain the government of the 
country by an active participation of its politics, are 
highly iustructive. The original body of the Cove- 
nanters are pot non-resistants in principle, but they 





cannot support the U. S_ Constitution. 


ever be sanctioned by these tribunals. I do not fear 
lit. Butif it be so; if f am consigned to a felon's 
prison for acts of common humanity, L shall feel safe 
|in leaving the vindication of my good name, and the 
protection, of my family to the humanity end justice 
To Mr. 
son, personally, I feel greatly indebted for the mag- 
My trial, before Chief | 
Justice ‘ancy, comes on this week. But if 1 can com- | 
1 ask 
you to assure my friends, whose proceedings you send 
God willing, I trust 1 
may be able to acknowledge their kindness, personal- 


of the enlightened part of mankind. Garri- 
nanimous part be bas taken. 
mand tine, I shall address him on the subject. 
me, of my heartfelt gratitude, 
ly, in a few weeks. 


lam, yours very truly, 
CHARLES T. TORREY. 





Torrey Meeting at Northampton. 
Busroy, Sept 6th, 1844. 

Dear FaRienp: 

{ have just returned froma visit to Northampton 
and the valley of the Connecticut. 

While at Northampton, a call for an indignation 
muss meeting was made, to consider the cases of 
Cuartes T. Tortey and Jonaruan Wacker, now 


held in durance by southern tyrants, for remembering 
those in bonds as bound with them. The meeting 
was truly indicative of the love of freedom and human 
rights, and the hatred of slavery and oppression, en- 
tertained by the people who take their ease in the 
beautiful town of Northampton. Jt was held in the 
town hall; and though a crowded house would have 
been but little recommendation of the anti-slavery 
character of a town, containing the population of 
Northampton, unless the doors aud windows had man- 
ifested that many came who could not obtain an en- 
trance, yet the seats were very thinly occupied, there 
not being more than one fourth of the number that 
could have been comfortably accommodated! One 
third of the audience were from the *‘ Community,’ and 
most of the interest manifested in the meeting was 
from that source. 

Nathaniel Colver, of Boston, was present during the 
first of the meeting, and madt an appeal sufficient to 
have reached the beart and purse of all who heard it, 
if they loved freedom and hated slavery. Our ¢ Com- 
munity’ friend ‘Sojourn,’ myself, friend Trask of Bos- 
ton, and another * Community’ friend, followed in or- 
der, the last of whom offered a resulution pertinent to 
the oceasion, which was passed by the meeting. Da- 
vid Ruggles offered afew remarks, and our colored 
brother Fountain, who was accused of being an ac- 
complice of Torrey, was there to tell the story of his 
wrongs, for which purpose a meeting was held in the 
evening. As 1 could not be at the latter meeting, 
I cannot speak of it, but have no doubt there were as 
many to bear his story as come to the first in bebalf uf 
suffering and persecuted humanity. Such is the anti- 
slavery character of the beautiful and far-fumed town 
of Northampton, the account of which will cause the 
oppressor’s heart to sing for joy. Wuere were the 
clergy, where the piety of the place on that occasion ?* 
* Echo answers, “* Where?’’’ Are they not, in very 
deed, the bulwarks of American slavery? Have they 
not indeed lost the moral power and the will to shake 
off their own fetiers? [low then can they help others? 
Let the ery deepen, and strengthen, and widen, till it 
shall enter into the inner chambers of the ears of eve- 
ry man, woman and child in the nation, * NO UNION 
WITH SLAVEHOLDERS!’ 

D. 8. GRANDIN. 


i> *Where were Mr. Torrey's Liberty party friends? 








Arrest of Jonathan Walker. 
Pensacoza, Aug. 31, 1844. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 
Sin—I send you a correct statement of the arrest of 
Jonathan Walker in this vicinity, a few weeks ago. I 


ral intelligence and shrewdness. She is probably 
about twenty years old. She stated that her sister 
had formerly been brought here by ber mistress, and 
had not returned, having taken the liberty of choosing 
a more agreeable residence. Probably the loss of a 


have seen some papers which gave a vory incorrect | few more pieces of property so valuable, will induce 


account Of it, especially the Pensacola Gazette, which 
abounds in lies and unfounded remarks, prejudicial to 
the said Walker. 

Mr. Walker is a native of Mass2chusetts, and has a 
family in Harwich. He went to Mobile last fall, pas- 
senger ina schooner from Chatham, to work at bis 
trade, being a shipwright, and took a boat with him 
to use if he should want it, or to sell. He did not 
succeed in selling his boat; and on the 2d of June, 
left in her for Pensacola, with an intention of raising 
a sunken wreck in Pensacola bay ; but the owner and 
Walker could not agree as to terms. Not finding a 
sale for his boat, afier being there several days, he 
made an arrangement with some men to take them to 
New Providence, providing they would risk them- 
selves in an open beat. They made up their minds to 
go; and on the night of the 22d, they came on board, 
(seven in number,) and went to sea, The first five 
or six days, they had constant head winds, and squal- 
ly, blustering weather. They followed the coast 
round towards Cape Florida, generally keepimg in 
with the land, and went on shore several times to get 
water and cook some victuals ; but as they drew near- 
er towards the Cape, were prevented landing by the 
abundance of musqueioes. When within 40 or 50 
miles of the Cape where they inten ded to stop for wa- 
ter, &c. they discovered at daylight on the morning of 
the 9th July, a sloop close by, staring for them, and 
in a short time she was alongside the boat. The cap- 
tain inquived where from and w'nere bound to; and 
was answered, from St. Joseph's, bound to Cape Flor- 
ida. [They went to St. Joseph’s after leaving Pensa- 
cola, intending to stop at the Cape for water.] The 
sloop sailed much faster than the boat, and took them 
in tow, saying she was bound the same way. At the 
same time they managed to get four of the passengers 
on board the sloop, and by some means found out they 
were fugitive slaves. The sloop was then pat about, 
and runto the westward a few miles, and came io 
anchor in company with two o'.her sloops. They were 
all wrecking vessels, belonging to Key West. The 
sloop Eliza Catherine, Capt. Proberts, (for this was the 
vessel that had taken the boat in tow,) remained there 
during the day, and at night got under way, and run 
for Key West, where she arrived the next day. Walk- 
er was taken before a magistrate, and required to give 
bail in one thousand dollars. Not being able to do it, 
he was taken to jail. The passengers were put on 
board the sloop Reform, amd sent to Pensacola. 

Here I will remark, that Walker was somewhat un- 
welltwo days before leavitag Pensacola, and continued 
to grow worse for 6 or 7 days after; so that he twice 
despaired of life ; but his disease abated a litile. But 
when taken by the sloop, and carried tou Key West, he 
was so weak that it took two men to support him from 
the wharf to the jail, which was but a short distance. 
He was kept in jail four days, and then put on board 
the steam-boat General Taylor, (in the government 
Here Walker received the 
He was put down the hole, 


service, doing nothing.) 

most inhuman treatment. 
and bad to lie among fil.th and rubbish, both hands and 
feet being in irons; and when the boat was underway, 
he was nearly suffocated by the steam. He was on 
board seven days, dtaring which time she went to 
Pensacola. There he was taken from the steam-boat, 
and carried 8 miles in a small boat, and rain storm, to 
the city, On landing, he was met by a/arge concourse 
of men and boys. The street leading to the court- 
house was also thronged. Some threats and black- 
guardism were dealt out, but no violence used. He 
Court then being in 
session, his trunk and bundle were examined. » Not 


was taken to the court house. 


finding anything in them as evidence, he was required 
to give bail in ten thousand dollars; and not being 
able to do it, was talcen to jail, putin a room by him- 
self, and a large chain, 12 or 14 feet long, attached to 
his ankto by a shack le weighing 5 or 6 ibs., where he 
now remains. 

The Court will sit the first Monday in November, 
when he will have ‘bis trial, if nothing previous takes 
place to preventit. Although in a strange jail, the 
Judge did not think it safe, without placing a guard 
over him, night and day, to prevent the violence of a 
mob! 

Walker lived in Pensacola from the year 1837 to 
1842, and sustained a good character, (which, I hope, 
will be of service to him on his trial) He was gen- 
erally known to be anti-slavery. The punishments 
preseribed by the laws of the Territory are, | am in- 
formed, fine, imprisonment, branding, and putin the 
pillory! Me. Walker is not allowed private corres- 
pondence. 


A SUBSCRIBER TO THE LIBERATOR. 





Redemption of a Chattel in Pawtucket. 
Pawrtvucker, Sept. 5, 1844. 
Frrexp Garrison : 

During the past week, the friends here and in Prov- 
idence have beer engaged in one of the most interest- 
ing slave cases, of which we have ever known. 

On Tuesday, of last weck, information was received 
at the Anti-Slavery Office in Providence, that a young 
woman had arrived from Newport in the steamer, 
who was detained asa slave, and who had expressed 
an earnest desire to become free. On inquiry, it ap- 
peared that she had been brought by the Reverend 
Henry B. Goodroin, now of Maryland, formerly of 
Norton, Massacl+usetts, as an attendant upon two la- 
dies under his escort. She promised the friends with 
whom she conversed on board the steam-boat, that she 
would come out of the hotel where her master stopped, 
that evening, and would go with them, if they would 
be in readiness «ta certain hour. They waited some 
time for herappearance, but in vain; and all efforts to 
abtain access to ber, without employing force, were 
unsuccessful. Early next morning, the party left the 
hotel and the city, for Pawtucket, where they re- 
mained at the house of Jolin H. Potter, within the 
bounds of Massachusetts. It being understood that 
Mr. Goodwin intended returning to his native place, 
to spend some time in that vicinity, information re- 
specting the case was sent to Boston, with a request 
for advice and agsistance. Arrangements were there 
made for obtaining a Jegal investigation of the case, if 
such a measure should be necessary, and assistance 
was sent loco-uperate with the friends here. It was 
found on Monday, however, that the chattel personal 
was still in this town, not having gone to Norton. 
Every means which could be used, without awaken- 
ing suspicion, was employed during the day to obtain 
information respecting the disposition of the slave to 
take her freedom, and the movements of her master ; 
and we learned that she had expressed a wish to 
change her condition, and complained of hard treat- 
ment, and that her masier, in consequence, locked her 
up every night, the better to secure his * property ’ 
from assuming the care of herself. 

On Tuesduy morning, by active vigilance, an op- 
portunity was obtained for an interview with her. 
She was informed that she might leave ber master at 
any moment, and go where she pleased, and that 
friends were waiting to convey her out of lis reach. 
No further assurance was necessary to induce her in- 
siantly to improve the offered opportunity, and to ac- 
company the friend to the carriage which had been 
placed in readiness. She was taken first to the house 
of a friend on the Rhode-Island side of the river, 
where she was supplied with a bonnet and shoes, of 
which she was destitute; and thence to the residence 
of ut boliti t, a few miles within the Massa- 
chusetts border, where she will remain in good hands 
until a situation cap be procured for her. 

She informed us thatshe had been mostly employ- 
ed in the field, in the culture of corn and to- 
bacco; that her supply of food was always very 
coarse, and often insufficient ; and that she was of- 
ten beaten, She could neither read nor write, and 





the reverend gentleman to be more careful in display- 
ing his patriarchal privileges among the bills of New- 
England. How well he resigns himself to the p 
providential affliction, I have not learned. He is a 
clergyman of the Episcopal Charclh, and a degenerate 
son of New-England, having been born and educated 
in Norton, where his relatives now reside. 

Yours, sincerely, ARGUS. 








To George Bradburn, Esq. 

Dear Frienp: 

I have read, with mingled emotions of pleasure and 

pain, your letter to Mr. Swanton, published in the 

Liberator. Ht was with pleasure | read your exposure 

of the two great political parties—their want of prin- 

ciple in many important es, especially on the 

subject of slavery. How justly have you exposed the 

rottenness and inconsistency of Cassius M, Clay, that 

itis right this once, (but never again,) to vote for a 
slaveholder! Itia impossible for you to measure the 
amount of interest that you have excited, by your la- 
bors in behalf of the oppressed, among the free peo- 
ple of color in thie country. Our hearts have been re- 
freshed by your noble efforts in the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, as well as elsewhere. These things 
bave inspired in us the hope, that the day was not 
distant when, through the efforts of yourself and as- 
sociales, the millions now in bondage would be set at 
liberty, and we, who are disfranchised on account of 
our color, restored to our rights. Few men in the 
anti-slavery cause have done more to inspire thie 
hope. But Mr. Bradburn has signified bis abandon- 
ment of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and now 
says that he considers the Liberty party the most ef. 
fectual means for the overthrow of slavery! Are we 
to understand by this position which our friend has 
taken, that physical force is preferable to moral power 
for the suppression of that horrible system? If we 
can be convinced that the irterests of all concerned 
will be best promoted by pursuing this course, we 
pledge ourselves to follow Mr. Bradburn’s example. 
What are the objects of the Liberty party? They 
are, first, to cleet their own men to office ; that done, 
they intend to put a new construction upon the Con- 
stitution. Their first business will be to prove that 
the Constitution of the United States is an anti-sla- 
very instrument. The next thing to be done is to 
convince the people that this interpretation is the right 
one, or they will have to legislate in the face of pub- 
lic sentiment. Now I put it to Mr. Bradburn, asa 
politician, whether it would be wise to legislate on 
the subject of slavery in advance of public sentiment? 
if he answer no, then I ask, why exhibit so much dis- 
trust of that moral power which is so fast changing 
the sentiment of the nation on this subject ? 

Let me entreat my friend, in the name of the poor 
slave, who is looking northward with streaming eyes 
and an aching heart, to review the ground on which 
he now stands. I still stand upon my original ground, 
which is, that it is not necessary to create a political 
party to abolish slavery, because when the sentiment 
of the nation becomes sound on the subject, you can 
make either of the parties do your bidding. 

I ask you, friend Bradburn, in the name of 300,000 
disfranchised countrymen, to look well to the prece- 
dent you are about to establish; for though you come 
in possession of political power, and have the finger- 
ing of the money, yet the consciousness of procuring 
spurious freedom for the oppressed would soon over- 
balance your pleasure. 1 will still indulge the hope 
that George Bradburn will yet be found among the 
true friends of the slave, whose glorious motto is, ‘NO 
UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS!’ 

THOS. VAN RENSSELEAR. 

New-York, Sept. Ist, 1844. 








The Name of Africa, 

To rux Rev. Joun T. Raymonp. 
Rey. ayn Dear Sir: 

No apology for thus publicty addressing you wit, £ 
am certain, be required, when you are informed uf the 
object of this communication, 

In reading a notice emanating from the First African 
M.E. Church,coming to the word African,I understood 
you to say, that you was opposed to that word; and 
you seemed to urge in your remarks, that the name of 
Africa should become extinct, and ejected from all our 
institutions, 

Sir, 1 am unable to understand the reasonableness 
of the remark. Itis true, we are not Africans, nor 
vatives born upon the soil of Africa; yet, as the de- 
scendants of that race, how can we better manifest 
that respect due to our fathers who begat us, than by 
the adoption of the term in our institutions, and in- 
scribing it apon our public places of resort? 

Africa is held as a bye-word of reproach in this 
country, in consequence of the embarrassed and de- 
pressed condition in which our race has here been 
placed for centuries past. Should we be ashamed of 
ourselves and our progenitors, by causing our name to 
be lost, and our line of progeny entirely cut off from 
our mother country, because we have received such 
treatment from Christian people, who knew better? 1 
think not, sir. This was not the sentiment of the 
children of Israel, when placed by Africansin similar 
circumstances, 700 years in Egypt. 

We do not expect that our race will ever return 
from this, our native land, to the land of our fathers, 
to possessit, as the children of Israel did, who left the 
Jand of Goshen for the promised land; neither do I 
see any reason for it. The inhabitants of Africa pos- 
sess intellects capable of cultivation and improvement, 
which we can prove from facts developed among us, 
their descendants; and when it ehall please our Di- 
vine Benefactor to cause ‘ Ethiopia to stretch out her 
hands to God,’ and enable her to receive all the bles- 
sings of civilization and Christianity enjoyed by Eu- 
rope, portions of Asia, and portions of America, with- 
out considering the former elevated standing of Afri- 
ca among the nations of the earth in the early ages of 
the world, shall we not, sir, feel equally as proud of 
our Ethiopian blood in this country, as many of the 
English who boast of their Saxon blood ; of the French, 
who boast of their Norman and Gaulish blood ; and 
of many in this country, of our fellow-citizens, who 
boast of their English, Scotch, Irish, and Dutch de- 
scent? 

Now, sir, in conclusion, permit me to inquire if oth- 
er races, who have settled in this country, are proud 
to preserve the name of the country that gave their 
progenitors birth, and bequeathed it asa legacy to 
their descendants, why should not we ? 

With sincere respect, I am, your humble servant, 

REUBEN SIMPSON. 


7 We think it isa very poor reason for perzetu- 
ating the African name among American born citi- 
zens, that thuse who have French or English blood in 
their veins boast of their descent. All) this boasting 
is quite foolish, and serves to make enemies of those, 
who else, 

‘Like kindred drops, had mingled irto one,’ 

No matter where a man is born, or in what country 
his progenitors originated ; he is none the better, none 
the worse, for that, but a member of the great human 
family, and a brother man. Down with all boastful 
national distinctions: Yet Jet our colored fellow-cit- 
izens never be ashamed of being the descendants of 
Africans !—Ep. Lis. | 





DererreD. So large a portion of our present num- 
ber is occupied with matter relating to the Constitu- 
tional Question, that we deem it proper to defer our 
notice of Gerrit Smith's Leiter on the same subject 
until a future paper. 





iF Thanks to our Bucks Co. (Pa.5 correspondent 





did not know ber age, though possessing much natu- 


for his spirited poetical effusion on our last poge, 


; 


Lecture in Dover. 
Frizyp Garrison: 
You will oblige me tery much by saying (through 


‘this week's Liberator) to our anti-slavery friends in 


Dover, N. H., that, in consequence of finding, on my 
return from Philadelphia, one of my children danger- 
ously ill with the measles, I could not meet my en- 
gagement in that place on Sunday last; but will sure- 
ly be with them the coming Sunday, providence per- 
mitting. Yours in the staye's cause, 


F. DOUGLASS. 


7 Our friend Douglass has put into our hands the 
following sums, collected by him in aid of our afflict 
ed and meritorious friend David Ruggles :—Six dol- 
lars, collected at a social circle at Sarah Pugh’s, in 
Philadelphia; and one dollar contributed by William 
Whipper, of Columbia, Pa, We hope other contri- 
butions will be made for this benevolent purpose, that 
sight may be given to the blind, and that the intrepid 
and philanthropic Ruggles may once more be en- 
abled to occupy his former field of anti-slavery useful- 
ness.— Ed, 





Death by Lightning.—On the 22d ult. in Monroe 
Township, Preble county, Ohio, two daughters of Mr. 
Danie! Dashers, aged 10 and 13 years, when returning 
home from the orehard with a basket of apples, were 
instantly killed by a flash of lightning. A younger 
brother was with them, but escaped without material 
injury 

On the same day, and within two fiours of the above 
calamity, the house of Mr. George Walker of Twin 
Township, Starke county, Ohio, was struck by light- 
ning, and one of his sons aged four years was instant- 
ly killed; the arm of a younger brother was broken, 
and he was otherwise so seriously injured that little 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. Several oth- 
er members of the fumily were more or less injured, 
but not dangerously. 


A letter from Constantinople, of the 27th ultimo, 
says: 


* On the evening of the 19th, we had a tremendous 


fire, which made a great hole in the town of Beglos 
Bey, on the Bosphorus. Besides numerous other 
buildings, houses, and shops, about fifiy splendid man- 
sions, the resid of p of distinetion, were 
reduced to ashes. ‘The palace at which the Sultan 
was then residing being closely menaced, great exer- 
tions were made by the soldiery collected their to pre- 
vent the flames from spreading, and one officer and 
two or three men perished. The Sultan has since re- 
moved to Chiraghan.’ 


The Rev. Mr. Andrews, pastor of the Methodist 
Church in 27th st. N. ¥. was drowned on Tuesday in 
the Hudson river, while on his way to Sing Sing to 
attend a Camp meeting. Some accident occurred on 
board the boat he was on, when he became alarmed 
and jamped overboard, and perished notwithatanding 
the efforts of those on board to save him. 





We perceive that the Mission Committee ordered by 
the last M. E. General Conference is made up, in part, 
of slaveholders! So slaveholders are, it seems, good 
brethren still. 


Death of an Artist.—Mr. James Tooley, Jr. late of 
Philadelphia, one of the most accomplished miniature 
painters in the country, died at Natchez, Miss. on the 
12th ult. which city be was visiting in the hope to re- 
establish his health. 


Death of Senator Fulton of Arkansas.—Hon. Wm. 
S, Fulton, United States Senator from Arkansas, died 
at Rosewood, the place of his residence, about a mile 
from Little Rock, on the 15th ult. 


Nauvoo.—The inhabitants of the city of Nauvoo 
have issued a manifesto, declaring they will take no 
part in the Presidential contest, as neither of the can - 
didates are fit men to receive their votes. 


On Monday last, a fire broke out in the Look-bind- 
ery of Mr. Benjamin Bradley, 57 Wsshington-street, 
Boston, and his extensive stock was wholly destroy- 
ed. Loss about $4,000—insured for $8,000. 











NEW-ENGLAND NON-RESISTANCE SOCIETY 
The Sixth Annual Meeting of the New-England 
Non-Resistance Society will be held in the city of 
Boston, on TUESDAY, the 29th of October, commen- 
cing at 10 A.M. A cordial invitation to be present 
on this interesting occasion is extended to persons of 
every sect, party, complexion and condition in the 
land. Especially is it enjoined on all the friends of 
peace on earth and good will to mankind, to make all 
suitable arrangements to be in attendance at this anni- 
versary. ADIN BALLOU, President. 

Wa. Lroyp Garrison, Cor. Sec. 

Boston Sept. 11, 1844. 

{> The editors of the Anti-Siavery Standard, Her- 
ald of Freedom, Practical Christian, and other papers 
friendly to universal peace, are requested to give the 
above notice an insertion in their columns. 





WINDHAM COUNTY—AWAKE! 


The Windham County (Ct.) Anti-Slavery Soéiety 
will hold their next meeting in Chaplin, on Friday, 
the 20th of September. It stood adjourned from the 
last meeting to the 13th of September; but the time 
has been changed, in order to secure the attendance 
of able speakers from abroad. It is confidently ex- 
pected that either Mr. Garrison or Mr. Phillips (and, 
if practicable,both of them) will be present on the oc- 
casion. Let the friends of the cause arrange their 
business affairs so as to enable them to turn out en 
masse on the 20th. 





ANTI-SLAVERY PIC-NIC AND FAIR. _ 


A meeting of the friends of emancipation, which 
was propeere for the First of August, will take place 
on SATURDAY, September 14th. At which time 
we hope to meet in company with a numerous thron 
of sbolitionists, and do something for the oppresse 
millions of eur countrymen. Wm, L. Garrison and 
Edmund Quincy have signified their determination 
to be present, and other tried friends and advocates of 
the causa are expected. 

A Refreshment table will be found at the Academy 
Hall 6n Saturday, and also various articles got up for 
the benefit of the cause. Friends of freedom in all the 
neighboring towns are cordially invited to rally with 
us in the name God and humanity, and demand in 
thunder tones, the deliverance of our oppressed breth- 
ren. Leta mighty phalanx of the people gather on 
the ‘ Hearing Day,’ and listen to the gospel of Christ, 
the great abolitionist, who demands that we proclaim 
‘liberty to the captive, and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound.’ 


Milford, (Hopedale,) Aug. 28 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY A. 8S. SOCIETY 

A quarterly meeting of this Society will be held in 
Plymouth, on Wednesday, Oct. 2d, commencing at 10 
o'clock, A. M. A 

As questions of great importance will come before 
the ting for deliberation, it is hoped that the at- 
tendance will be in proportion to the greatness and 
justness of our cause. Come one! Come all! 

S. DYER, Secretary. 
South Abington, Sept. 9th, 1844. 


————————— 
REMOVAL. 
SEWING SILK. 


HE Office of the NORTHAMPTON ASSOCIA- 
TION has been removed from 21-2 Hanover- 
street, to 
228 WASHINGTON-STREET, 
TWO DOORS SOUTH OF SUMMER-STREET, 


where may be had, at wholesale or retail, 


SEWING SILK, 


of every variety of size and color manufuctured by 
the above Association, from the best stock, and in 
the best manner. J. A. STETSON, Agent. 
Orders forwarded to Northampton, Mass. for an 
kind of Sewing Silk, which will be promptly exected 
3m. ; 


pt. 13. 
NOTICE, 


Ce BROOKS respecifully informs his friends 
and the public, that he has taken shop No. 191 
Ann-street, ‘where he has on hand a general assort- 
ment of clothing, for seamen and landswen, of the la- 
test fashions, aad at the lowest cash prices. Clothing 
cut, made, repaired and cleansed, in superior style. 
Please give him a call, if you wish to get the worth of 
your money. uf. Sept. 13. 


_ TO LET, 
NE large room and bedroom, furnished or unfur- 
nished, with privilege in kitchen and washroom, 
together with aqueduct water, in house No. 14 Cy- 
ess-street. Rent low. nore of GEO. BROOKs, 
o. 191 Ann-street. ee Sept. 13, 


EMERSON’S ADDRESS AT CONCORD. 
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i z THE MADISON PAPERS, to the States which had not themselves prohibited | that this opposition was grounded upon the preser- (in room of W. ete i 
POETRY. —— ea - the importation of slaves; and for rh purpose | vation of those fglta to which God and nature bad é Jones.) May 25. KEEP COOL! 
a ‘ [Debate continued from the first page.| moved to amend the clause, so as to read: ‘The im-| entitled us, not in particular, but in common with all South Carolina. 34 John Rutledge. “ 25. 
For the Liberator. — portation of slaves into such of the States as shall| the rest of mankind ; that we had appealed to the 35 Chas. C. Pinckney.“ 25, — 
PENNSYLVANIA TO MASSACHUSETTS! Gen. Hinckney declared it to be his firm opinion | permit the same, shall not be prohibited by the Leg-| Supreme Being for his assietance, as the Gol of 36 Chas. Pinckney. “ 25, 
BY &. H. MAGILD. that if himself and all his colleaguts were to sign} jslature of the United States, until the year 1808;’| freedom, who could not but approve our efforts to 37 Peirce Butler. & 95, 
; a eee ccutnal _| the Constitution, and use their personal influence,| which was agreed to, nem. con.* preserve the rights which he had thas imparted to 38 William Few, *. 25 
Hail! noble Massachusetts! « sister grevis thee BOW?) i+ would be of no avail towards taining the assent| The first part of the Report was then agreed to,| his creatures; that now, when we had scarcely 39 Abr’m Baldwin, June 11, 
Tholi pioneer in all good works, etill bear aloft thy; of their constituents. South Carolina and Georgia | amended as follows: ‘The inigration or importation risen m our knees, from supplicating his mercy William Pierce. May 31. 
brow! cannot do without slaves. As to Virginia, she will! of such persons as the several States now existing and protection in forining our government over a George Walton. 
Bow not unto a tyrant’s rod: but, as thy sons of yore} gain by stopping the impottations. Her slaves will | shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited | free p » 8 government formed pretendedly on the Win, Houston. June 1. 
Feared nothing lower than their God, and quailed not} Tse in value, and ehe has more than she wants. It} by the Legislature prior to the year 1808'’— principles of liberty, and for its preservation,—in Nath'l Pendleton. 
eared noihing . would be unequal, to require South Carolina and New-Hampshire, Massuchusetts, Connecticut,| that government to have a provision not only of pYt-| —qhose with the numbers before their names si n- 
Kings before, Georgia to confederaté on such unequal terms. He | Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia,} ting out of its power to restrain and prevent the slave | 44 +j,¢ Constitution. 7 
So let thy free sons stit! be free—free both in word] iq the Royal assent, before the Revolution, had | sye—7; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Vir- trade, but even encouraging that most infamous Phoes in italice never attended 10 
and deed— never been refused to South Carolina, as to Virgin- ginia, no—4. traffic, by giving the stetes the power and influence Mensbers who attended, but did not sign the 
And serve e’en now, #8 formerly, their country in her} ia. He contended that the importation of slaves; Mr, Baldwin, in order to restrain and more ex-| in the Union in proportion as they cruelly and wan- Constitution, 1 j 
Went. would be for the interest of the _— — The | plicitly define, ‘the average duty,’ moved greed ye sity ng ihe vane of yard agente be are 
; Tae more slaves, the more produce to employ the carry- | out the second part, the words,‘ average of the duties! tures, ought to be considered as a solemn mockery MEE bs 
Not now the merty bagle jiote, and heavy roll of ing trade; the parecaneitiee slant and the more |Jaid on caper and ang hance impost on, of, and an insult to, that God whuse protection we seat 65 — 
drum, of this, the more revenue for the common treasury. | articles not enumerated ;’ which was agreed to nem./ had thus implored, and could not fail to hold as up ars “a WHOLESALE ROOMS or “= 
And screaming fife, and clarionet, invite the foe to He admitted it to be reasonable that slaves should con. in detestation, and render us contemptible to every The Bloody and Oppressive South! 
cote !— be dutied like other imports ; but should consider a Mr. Sherman was against this second part, as ac-| true friend of liberty in the world, It was said that} 97> Another chapter of horrors, to be added to the O A K H A Fe L 
Not now is Freedom's sacred cause maintained by | rejection of the clause as an exclusion of South Car- | knowledging men to be property, by taxing them as national crimes can only be, ang frequently ares | gory volume we have already published. ‘ 
brotel might olina from the Union. ‘ such under the character of slaves, punished in this world by national punishments, and —_—- 
; wild , Mr. Baldwin bad conceived national objectsalone| Mr. King and Mr. Langdon considered this as the that the continuance of the slave trade, and thus giv-| -2ttempt to Murder.—A case of an attempt to murder LIST 
But by the potent arm of Love, and Truth’s mostholy| 1, be before the Convention; not such as, like the | price of the first part. ing ita national character, sanction, and encour- | was brought before his honor yesterday, the facts of 
Tight! present, were of a local nature. Georgia was deci-| Gen. Pinckney admitted that it was so. agement, ought to be considered as justly exposing which were substantially as follows: - 
‘Tis not with weapons carnal, that we our warfare! ded on this point. That State hae always hitherto; (Col. Mason. Not to tax, will be equivalent to a} us to the displeasure and vengeance of him who is’ The overseer of Mosby's factory, Mr. Jumes P. THIN CLOTHIN 
Wage, supposed a General Government to be the pursuit of | bounty on, the importation of slaves. equally the Lord of all, and who views with equal | Ford, on the Basin, undertook to chastise a black man ; 2 i\ Gy 
But with Right conflicting with the Wrong, we heart the central States, who wished to have a vortex for} Mr. Gorham thought that Mr. Sherman should eye the poor African slave and his American mas- oe may the property a ie. Avis, Raden, REMAINING UNSOLD. 
every thing ; and her distance would preclude her | consider the duty, not as implying that slaves are} fer ! ; _ | of Hanover, oot gross neg paonoe uty. The MUST BE 
ach oot semtie- ‘ from equal advantage; and that she could not pru-| property, but as a discouragement to the importation It was urged that by this system, we were giving | Pesto resisted, and threw a block at Mr. Ford with CLOSED 
With Justice, Truth, and holy Love, against the pow- dently purchase it by yielding national powers. From | of them. the general government full and absolute power to oe mea which he become. ee pe then PREVIOUS TO SEPTEMBER | ‘ 
ers of Wrong, this it might be understood, in what light she would; Mr. Gouverneur Morris remarked that, as the| regulate commerce, under which general power it ae es ge rage  MAdak ikcuntoeben Pre nt = ‘be: 
i ’ L ‘ , : mo : . ; he|' m elve inches TO ACCOMPLISH THI 
We wage a war—remembering, not always to the) view an attempt to abridge one of her Favorite pre- | clause now stands, it implies that the Legislature | would have a right to restrain, of totally probibit the | |, length, and stabbed Mr. Ford; but as it chanced . . s by isc 
strong, rogatives. If left to herself, she may probably put | may tax freemen imported. slave trade: it must, therefore, appear to the world moat happily, the knife struck a rib’ aed BP PHOr tan EVERY GARMENT WILL BE OFFERED heen m8 a0 
The victory comes; but they whose trust is in the| & stop to the evil. As one ground for this conjec-| Mr. Sherman, in answer to Mr. Gorham, observed, absurd and disgraceful to the last degree, that We} Jv) erwise the thrust wonld ceriainly have been fatal.) AT MY LOWEST WHOLESALE p ciple, eh 
J . ture, he took notice of the sect of ——--; which, | that the smallness of the duty showed revenue to| should except from the exercise of that power, the | M- Ford retreated, and was followed and again stab- RICE ind ha 
erage ee : * he said, was a respectable class of people, who car-/ be the object, not the discouragement of the im-| only branch of commerce which is unjustifiable in its | ped by the villain, inflicting a deep but not dangerous AT RETAIL! atates, t 
Will surely triumph—for their trust is in the Power : 


above, 

Then press onward in the conflict, in our great and 
glorious cause— 

Declare, ‘ God's laws are hot made void by wicked 
human laws '— 

Still thunder forth in trumpet tones, ‘ All mankind 

~ whould be [ree,’ 

Till every land on earth shatl ring with shouts of 
fubiles. 

Well done, thou noble one atid true! we hear the 
thrilling ery, 

Froth of thy own free granite hills, come floating on 
our sky: 

* No wNioN WITH SLAVEROLDEKs!’ 
sons of Penn 

Wonld echo back that startling note, from every hill 
and glen! 

Oh! that each State thy fearless note would shout 
with load hosanna; 

Yes ! each free State, from eastern Maine to western 


Oh! that the 


Indiana— 

Until the South, the haughty South, the land of whips 
and chains, 

Shall tremble at the fearful sound re-echoing o'er her 
plains. 

With us that brave and fearless shout as yet is faintly 
heard, 

Like marmuring of the forest bough’, by gentle breezes 
stirred :— 

But let thy own free, dauntiess sons pursue their on- 
ward way, 

From Sheffield, Lenox, Williamstown, te Massachu- 
setts Bay; 

Let every one, in thunder tones, proclaim to all the 
world, 

* No cxion WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! our banner is un- 
furled!’ 


And soon e’en Penn's slow-moving sons shail catch 
the joyful sound ; 

The murmuring shout, now faintly heard, o'er all our 
hills resound. 

Ob! then the haughty tyrants, who lord it o'et their 


hind; 

Who trample down their brother, and brutalize his 
mind ; 

Who crush his soul within him, thet never dying 
part; 

Who daily rend the holiest ties that bind the human 
heart; 

Well may they tremble on their ‘thirone! for it will 
surely fall, 

When ail procitim that *Freedom fs the sacred right 
of att.’ 

Then press onward in the conflict, tilf all mankind 
are free— 

*No onion witm sLaVeforbeRs!’ our watchword 
ever be. 


Bucks County, Pa., 8th ‘tho. 29th, 1844. 


From the Signal ¢f Liberty. 
New version of the National Song, 
THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 
BY E. A. ATLEE. 
Oh, say do you bear, at the dawn's early light, 
The shrieks of those bondmen, whose blood is now 
- Btreaming 
From the merciless lash, While ovr banner in sight 
With its stars, mocking freedom, is filfully gleam- 
ing? 
Do you A thie backs bare ? do you mark eVery score 
Of the whip of the driver trace channels of gore? 
And say, doth our star-spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave? 


‘On the shore, dimly s¢en ‘thro’ the mists of tle deep, 
Where Afric's race in ‘false safety reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 


steep, 

As it heedlessly sweeps, half conceals, half dis- 
closes? 

Tis a slave ship that’s seen, by the morning’s first 
beam, 


And its tarnished reflection pollates now the stream: 

*Tis our star-spangled banner! Qh! when shall it 
wave 

O’er the land of tlhe free, and the home of the 
brave! 


And where is the band, who so valiantly bore 
The havoc of war, and the battle's confasion, 
For Liberty's sweets? We shall know them no 
more: 
Theit fame is eclipsed by foul Slavery's pollution. 
No refuge is found on our unhallowed ground, 
For the wretched in Slavery's manacles bound ; 
Whiie our sterspangled banner in vain boasts to 
wave 


O'er the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave! 


Shall we ne'er lrail the day when as freemen shall 
stand 
The millions who groan under matchless oppres- 
sion? 
Shall Liberty’s shouts, in our heaven-trescued land, 
Ne’er be shared by the slave in our blood-guilty 
nation? 
Ok, let us be just, ere in God we Ware trust; 
Else the day will o'ertake us when perish we must; 
And our star-spangted banner at half mast shall 
wave 
O’er the death-bed of Freedom—the home of the 
slave. 
———— 
From the Hartford Freeman. 
ACCEPTABLE WorsuH)p. 
If thou wouldst offer, with a willing mind, 
A sacrifice acceptable to Him, 
Before whose throae adoring Seraphim 
Bend with veiled faces—iabor for thy kind— 
Uphold the feeble and direct the blind, 
Reclaim the wandering—the lost restore— 
And bid the erring go and sin no more. 
Live for Humanity, and thou shalt find 
Peace which the selfish heart can never know, 
Joys that from holy action only, flow. 
Be bold for Truth—though all the world despise— 
Be strong in Right—though all the world oppose— 


Be free in Love—though all men are thy foes— 
And God will smile upon thy sacrifice ! ‘ 


anima! creation. 


the importation might be prohibited. 
tion now stands, all articles imported are to be taxed. 


on that article. 


conduct of the States as to slaves, 
careful not to give any sanction to it. 


the Constitution. The true 
particularly interested. 


from both those kingdoms. 


by the General Government. 


which any State must disagree to. 


ered in a political light only. 
from the other States. 


ern and Middle States. 


cease to import slaves. 
stop her importation of slaves, in any short time ;bu 
only stop them occasionally as she now does. 


made liable tw au cyual wx with other imports 
one difficulty that had been started, 


Mr. Ratledge. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, wil 


slaves be untouched, the expectation is vain. 


motion of Geu. Pinekney for a commitment. 


southern States. 
the power of taxing exports. 


States import slaves, than to 
made that a sine qua non. 


cause it implied they were property. 


its duty to exercise the power. 


committed. 


agreed to, and therefore could not be committed. 


having no slaves. 


the chance of a commitment. 


pp. 1390 to 97. 
Saruapay, Aveust 25rn. 


day, the twenty-fourth) being taken up,— 


eighteen hundred and eight.’ 
Mr. Gorham seconded the motion. 


mischief that can be appre 


ing about it in the Constitution. 
On the motion, which passed in the affirmative,— 


ia, no—4. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris was for making the clause 
read at once, ‘the importation of slaves in North 
Carolina, Suuth Carolina, and Gereaias shall not be 
prohibited, &c.’ This, he said, would be most fair, 
and would avoid the ambiguity by which, under the 
power with regard to naturalization, the liberty re- 
served to the States might be defeated. He wished 
it to be known, also, that this part of the Constitu- 
tion was a compliance with those States. If the 
change of language, however, should be objected to, 
by the members from those States, he should not urge 


it 

using the term ‘slaves,’ 
South Carolina, 
nce to the peo- 


Col. Mason was not against usi 
but against nami North Caroli 
and Georgia, lest it should give 


plan p which a declined oy ole old 
Con and were not to some 
Me cly mer concurred with Mr. Sherman. 


practice he was against slavery ; but 
in favor of bumestty, from 0 view of all circumstan- 
ces, to let im South Carolina and G on those 
terms, than to exclude them from the Union. — 
Mr. Gouverneour Morris withdrew his motion. 
Mr. Dickinson wished the clause to be confined 





ried their ethics beyond the mere equalily of men, 
extending their hamanity to the claims of the whole 


Mr. Wilson observed that if South Carolina and 
Georgia were themselves disposed to get rid of the 
importation of slaves in a short time, as had been 
suggested, they would never refuse to unite because 
As the sec- 


Slaves alone are exempt. This is in fact a bounty 


Mr. Gerry thought we had aething to do aps te 
ut ought to be 


Mr. Dickinson considered it as inadmissible, on 
every principle of honor and safety, that the import- 
ation of slaves should be authorized to the States by 
uestion was, whether 
the national happiness would be promoted or impe- 
ded by the importation ; and this question ought to 
be left to the National Government, not to the States 
If England and France per- 
mit slavery, slaves are, at the same time, excluded 
Greece and Rome were 
made unhappy by their slaves. He could not be- 
lieve that the southern States would refuse to con- 
federate on the account apprehended ; especially as 
the power was not likely to be immediately exercised 


Mr. Williamson stated the law of North Carolina 
on the subject, to wit, that it did not directly pro- 
hibit the importation of slaves. It imposed a duty of 
£5 on each slave imported from Africa; £10 on 
each from elsewhere; and £50 on each from a State 
licensing manumission. He thought the southern 
States could not be members of the Union, if the 
clause should bé rejected; and that it was wrong to 
force any thing down not absolutely necessary, and 


Mr. King thought the subject should be consid- 
Iftwo States will not 
agree to the Constitution, as stated on one side, he 
could affirm with equal belief, on the other, that 
great and equal opposition would be experienced 
He remarked on the exemp- 
tion of slaves from duty, whilst every other import 
was subjected to it, as an inequality that could not 
fail to strike the commercial sagacity of the North- 


Mr. Langdon was strenuous for giving the power 
to the General Government. He could not, with a 
good conscience, leave it with the States, who could 
then go on with the traffic, without being restrained 
by the opinions here given, that they will themselves 


Gen, Pinckney thought himself bound to declare 
candidly, that he did not think South Carolina would 


He 
moved to commit the clause, that slaves might be 


which he thought rignt, and which would remove 
If the Convention thinks that 


ever agree to the plan, unless their right to — 

he 
people of those States will never be such fools, as to 
give up so important an interest. He was strenuous 
against striking out the section, and seconded the 


Mr. Gouverneur Morris wished the whole subject 
to be committed, including the clauses relating to 
taxes on exports and toa navigation act. These 
things may form a dargain among the northern and 


Mr. Butler declared that he never would agree to 


Mr. Sherman said it was better to let the sonthern 

rt with them, if they 
e was opposed to a tax 
on slaves imported, as making the matter worse, be- 
He acknow|- 
edged that if the power of prohibiting the importa- 
tion should be given to the General Government, 
that it would be exercised. He thought it would be 


Mr. Read was for the commitment, provided the 
clause concerning taxes on exports should also be 


Mr. Sherman admitted that the clause had been 


Mr. Randolph was for committing, in order that 
some middle ground might, if possible, be found. 
He could never agree to the clause as it stands. He 
would sooner risk the Constitution. He dwelt on 
the dilemma to which the Convention was exposed. 
By agreeing to the clause, it would revolt the Qua- 
kers, the Methodists, and many others in the States 
On the other hand, two States 
might be lost to the Union. Let us then, he said, try 


On the question for committing the remaining part 
of Sections 4 and 5, of Article 7,—Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, aye—7 ; New-Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, no—3; Massachusetts absent. 


The Report of the Committee of eleven (see Fri- 


Gen. Pinckney moved to strike out the words, ‘the 
year eighteen hundred,’ as the year limiting the im- 
portation of slaves; and insert the words, ‘the year 


Mr. Madison. Twenty pene will produce all the 

ended from the tiberty to 
import slaves. So long a term will be more dishon- 
orable to the American character, than to say noth- 


New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, aye 
—7; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virgin- 


portation. E 

Mr. Madison thought it wrong to admit in the 
Constitution the idea that there could be property.in 
men. The reason of duties did not hold, as slaves 
are not, like merchandize, consumed, &c. 
Col. Mason, in answer to Mr. Gouverneur Morris. 
The provision, as it stands, was necessary for the 
case of convicts, in order to prevent the introduction 
| of them. 

Tt was finally agreed, nem. con., to make the clause 
read, ‘but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each per- 
son;’ and then the second part, as amended, was 
agreed to. pp. 1427 to 31. 


Turspay, Aueust 28ru. 
Article 14, was then taken up. 
General Pinckney was not satisfied with it. He 
seemed to wish some provision should be included 
in favor of property in slaves. 
On the question of Article 14,— 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Conceeticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, aye—9; South Carolina, no—t; 
Georgia, divided. 
Article 15, being then taken up, the words, * high 
misdemeanor,’ were struck out, and the words, ‘other 
crimes,’ inserted, in order to comprehend all proper 
cages; it being doubtful whether ‘high misdemea- 
nor’ had not a technical meaning too limited, 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Pinckney moved to require 
‘fugitive slaves and servants to be delivered up like 
criminals.’ 
Mr. Wilson. This would oblige the Executive of 
the State to do it, at the public expense. 
Mr. Sherman saw no more propriety in the public 
seizing and surrendering a slave or servant, than a 
horse. 
Mr. Batler withdrew his proposition, in order that 
some particular provision might be made, apart from 
this article. 
Article 15, as amended, was then agreed to, nem. 
con. pp. 1447-8. 


General Pinckney said it was the true interest of 
the southern States to have no regulation of com- 
merce; but considering the loss brought on the 
commerce of the eastern States by the Revolution, 
their liberal conduct towards the viewst of South 
Carolina, and the interest the weak southern States 
had in being united with the strong eastern States, 
he thought it proper that no fetters should be im- 
posed on the power of making commercial reguia- 
tions, and that his constituents, though prejudiced 
against the eastern States, would be reconciled to 
this liberality. He bad, himself, he said, prejudices 
against the eastern States before he came bere, but 
would acknowledge that he had found them ae Iiber- 


tT al and candid as any men whatever. p. 1451. 


Mr. Butler moved to insert after Article 15, ‘If 
+} any person bound to service or labor in any of the 
United States, shall escape into another state, he or 
she shal! not be discharged from such service or labor, 
in consequence of any regulations subsisting in the 
state to which they escape, but shall be delivered 
up to the person justly claiming their service or la- 
bor,’—which was agreed to, nem. con. p. 1456. 





*In the printed Journals, Connecticut, Virginia and 
Georgia, voted in the affirmative. 


t He meant the permission to import slaves. An un- 
derstanding on the two subjects of navigation and 
slavery bad taken place between those parts of the 
Union, which explains the vote on the motion depend- 
ing, as well as the language of General Pinckney and 
others. 





Extract from a speech of Luther Martin, (delivered 
before the House of Representatives of Maryland, in 
1788,) one of the delegates from Maryland to the Con- 
vention that formed the Convention of the United 
States. 


‘ By the ninth section of the first Article, the im- 
portation of such persons as any of the States now 
existing, shall think proper to admit, shali not be 
prohibited prior to the year 1808, but a duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dol- 
lars for each person. 

The design of this clause is to prevent the general 
government from prohibiting the importation of 
slaves ; but the same reasons which caused them to 
strike out the word ‘.Vational, and not admit the 
word ' Stamps,’ influenced them here to guard against 
the word slaves. ‘I'hey anxiously sought to avoid 
the admission of expressions which might be odious 
in the ears of Americans, although they were willing 
to admit into their system those things which the ex- 
pression signified ; and hence itis that the clause is 
so worded as really to authorize the general govern- 
ment to impose a duty of ten dollars on every for- 
eigner who comes into a State to become a citizen, 
whether he comes absolutely free, or qualifiedly so 
as a servant; although this is contrary to the design 
of the framers, aad the duty was only meant to ex- 
tend to the importation of slaves. 

This clause was the subject of a great diversity of 
sentiment in the Convention. As the system was 
reported by the committee of detail, the provision 
was general, that such importation should not be 
prohibited, without confining it to any particular 
period. ‘his was rejected by eight States—Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, and I think North Carolina, yo- 
ting for it. 

We were then told by the delegates of the two 
first of these States, that their States would never 
agree to a system which put it in the power of the 
general government to prevent the importation of 
slaves, and that they, as delegates from those States, 
must withhold their assent from such a system. 

A commiitee of one member from each State was 
chosen by bailot, to take this part of the system un- 
der their consideration, and to endeavor to agree 

upon some report, which should reconcile those 
States. To this committee also was referred the fol- 
iowing proposition, which has been reported by the 
committee of detail,to wit: ‘ No navigation act shall 

be passed without the asset of two-thirds of the 
members present in each house’; a proposition 

which the staple and commercial States were solicit- 

ous to retain, lest their commerce.should be placed 

too much under the power of the Eastern States, but 

which these last States were as anxious to reject. 

This counmittee, of which I also had the honor to be 

a member, met and took under their consideration 

the subjects committed to them. | found the eastern 

States, notwithstanding their aversion to slavery, 

were very willing to indulge the southern States, at 

least with a temporary liberty to prosecute the slave 

trade, provided the southern States would in their 

turn gratify them, by laying no restriction on navi- 

gation acts; and after a very little time, the coin- 

mittee, by @ great majority, agreed on a report, by 

which the general government was to be prohibited 

from preventing the importation of slaves for a lim- 

ited time, and the restricted clause relative to navi- 

gation acts was to be omitted. 2 8 

This report was adopted by a majority of the 

Convention, but not without considerablg opposi- 

tion. 


It was said we had just assumed gem among 
nations in 


nature, and contrary to the rights of mankind. That 
on the contrary, we ought to prohibit expressly in 
our Constitution, the further importation of slaves, 
and to authorize the general government, from time 
to time, to make such regulations as should be 
thought most advantageous for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery, and the emancipation of the slaves 
already in the States. That slavery is inconsistent 
with the genius of republicanism, and has a tenden- 
cy to destroy those principles on which it is suppor- 
ted, as it lessens the sense of the equal rights of man- 
kind, and habituates to tyranny and oppression. It 
was further urged, that by this system of govern- 
ment, every State is to be protected both from for- 
eign invasion and domestic insurrections ; and, from 
this consideration, it was of the utmost importance it 
should have the power to restrain the importation of 
slaves, since in proportion as the number of slaves 
increased in any State, in the same proportion is the 
State weakened and exposed to foreign invasion and 
domestic insurrection; and by so much less will it 
be able to protect itself against either, and therefore 
by so much wantaid from, and be a burden to, the 
Union. 

It was further said, that, inthis system, we were 
giving the general government power, under the 
idea of national character, or national interest, to reg- 
ulate even our weights and measures, and having 
prohibited all possibility of emitting paper money, 
and passing insolvent laws, &c., it must appear stiil 
more extraordinary that we prohibited the govern- 
ment from interfering with the slave trade, than 
which nothing could more affect our national honor 
and interest. : 

These reasons influenced me, both in the commit- 
tee and in the convention, most decidedly to oppose 


the system. 

You will perceive, sir, not only that the general 
government is prohibited from interfering in the 
slave-trade before the year eighteen hundred and 
eight, but that there is no provision in the Constitu- 
tion that it shall afterwards be prohibited, nor any 
security that such prohibition will ever take place; 


the importation of slaves is permitted until the year 
eighteen hundred and eight, it will not be prohibited 
afterwards. At this time, we do not generally hold 
this commerce in so great abhorrence as we have 
done. When our liberties were at stake, we warin- 
ly felt for the common rightsof man. The danger 
being thought to be past, which threatened ourselves, 
we are daily growing insensible to those rights. In 
those States who have restrained or prohibited the 
importation of slaves, it is only done by legislative 

‘co 


acts, which may be repealed, When those ®ve 
find that they «must, in their national character and 


connexion, suffer in the disgrace, and share in the 
inconveniences attendant upon that detestable and 
iniquitous traffic, they may be desirous also to share 
in the benefits arising from it, and the odium attend- 
ing it will be greatly effaced by the sanction which 
is given to it in the general government. 
By the next paragraph, the genera! government 

is to have a power of suspending the habeas corpus 
act, in cases of rebeliion or invasion. 
As the State governments have a power of sus- 
pending the habeas corpus act in those cases, it was 
said, there could be no reason for giving such a pow- 
er to the general government; since, whenever the 
State which is invaded, or in which an insurrection 
takes place, finds its safety requires it,it will make use 
of that power. And it was urged, that if we gave this 
power tothe general government, it would be an 
engine of oppression in its hands; since whenever a 
State should oppose its views, however arbitrary and 
unconstitutional, and refuse submission to them, the 
general government may declare it to be an act of 
rebellion, and suspending the habeas corpus act, may 
seize upon the persons of those advocates of freedom, 
who have had virtue and resolution enough to excite 
the opposition, and may imprison them during its 
pleasure in the remotest part of the Union; so that 
a citizen of Georgia might be bastiled in the furthest 
art of New-Hampshire; or a citizen of New- 
Fampehive in the furthest extreme of the South, 
cut off from their family, their friends, and their 
every connexion. These considerations induced 
me, sir, to give my negative also to this clause. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 
OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION WHO FORMED THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 





From . i. Attended. 
New-Hampshire. 1 John Langdon, July 23, 1787. 
¢ John Pickering. . 


2 Nicholas Gilman. “ 
Benjamin West. 
Francis Dana. 
Elbridge Gerry. May 29. 


Massachusetts. 


3 Nath'l Gorham. “ 28, 
4 Rofus King, * 25. 
Caleb Strong. « 28, 
Rhode-Island. (No por ge 
Connecticut. 5 W.S. Johnson. June 2 
6 Roger Sherman. May 30, 
Oliver Ellsworth. “ 29, 
New-York. Robert Yates, “ 95, 
7 Alex’rHamilton. “ 25, 
John Lansing, June 2. 
New-Jersey, 8 Wm. Livingston. “ 5. 
9 David Brearly. May 25, 
Wu. C. Houston. do. 
10 Wo. Patterson. do. 
John Nielson. 
Abraham Clark. 
11 Jonathan Dayton. June 21. 
Pennsylvania. 12 Benj. Franklin. May 28. 


13 ‘Thos. Miffio. do. 


14 Robert Morris “« 

15 Geo. Clymer. on 

16 Thos. Fitzsimons. “ 25, 

17 Jared Ingersoll, “ 28, 

18 James Wilson. “ 25, 

19 Gouv’r Morris “* 25, 

Delaware. 20 Geo. Reed. +“. @& 

21 G. Redford, Jr. “ 28, 

22 John Dickinson. “ 28, 

23 Richard Bassett “ 25, 

24 Jacob Broom. « 25. 

Maryland. 25 James M’Henry. “ 9, 
26 Daniel of St. Tho. . 

Jenifer. June 2, 

27 Daniel Carroll. July 9. 

John F. Mercer. Aug. 6. 

Luther Martin. June 

Virginia. 28 G. Washington May 25, 

Patrick Henry. (declined) 

Edmund Randolph.“ 25, 

29 John Blair. “= 2%. 

30 Jas. Madison, Jr. “ 25. 

George Mason. “ 25, 

George oe “ 25, 
James McClary (in 


room P.denry) “ 25. 
North-Carolina.  Rich’d Caswell (resigned) 
Alex’r Martin. May 
Wm. R. Davie “* 2%. 
81 Wa. Blount {in 
room of R. Cas- 








consequence of our opposi- 
tion to the attempts of Grea: Britain ‘o enslave us; 


and vote against the clause, as it now makes part of 


and [ think there is great reason to believe that if} 


_| beer thrown into the window of Sweeney's huuse, 
of them, who drew a bowie knife and stabbed him.— 
Savannah Repub. 


wound, about three inches long. He then fled, but 
was subsequently arrested by the police. After a hear- 
jng of the case, Albert was remanded for trial by the 
Husting’s Court.— Richmond Star, dug 14. 


Mysterious Affair—Murder.—A letter, dated Hills- 
boro’, July 26th, to a gentleman in this city, contains 
the following particulars of n most mysterious occur- 
rence, that lately happened in that (Orange) county. 
The letter states =, 


‘We heard here yesterday of an occurrence which, 
in the neighborhood where it happened, I suppose, is 
creating a good deal of excitement. A company of 
men, a day or two since, went into Peter Geringer's 
mill pond to draw the seine. In drawing it, the seine 
became entangled in some object, which soon yiclded ; 
and as it passed over the spot, a dead body of a gen- 
teelly dressed man, with the head and one hand cut off, 
floated to the surface. ‘The head and hand were then 
recovered, Upon an examination of the features, 
which were not at all distorted or disfigured, the de- 
ceased was ascertained to be a stranger, at least in 
that part of the country, as no one recognized the face. 
A day or two before this discovery, a strange horse, 
having on a bridle and bloody saddle, was taken up, 
not far from t.e plece where the body was found. It 
is supposed that itis the body of some stranger who 
was passing through the county (probably some negro 
speculator having money about him.) Suspicion has 
as yet fallen on no one.—Dem. (N, C.) Signal. 


Atrocious Murder.—On the night of the 27th ult, as 
we learn by the Harry of the West newspaper, a most 
diabolical murder was committed in Yaliabusha coun- 
ty, Miss. upon the body of an old man named Wil- 
lian Smith, under the fullowing circumstances, It 
appears that the old man was in the practice of retail- 
ing spirits, and afier he had retired to bed, a negro 
knocked atthe door and wanted to purchase some 
rum; the old man got up and waited upon him, and 
pulling out his purse to make change, he laid it on the 
counter and was putting on his specks, when the ne- 
gro with a heavily loaded bludgeon struck him on the 
head and knocked bim down, and repeated the blows 
until lhe was dead ; he then took the purse and made 
| off. It seems that Mr. Smith slept in his lithe shop 
alone about two hundred yards from the dwelling in 
which his son-in-law lived. On Sabbath morning, not 
coming to breakfast as usual, they went for him, and 
found him covered with blood, with his head resting 
against the chimney-jam, and two large gashes in his 
head. Information was immediately sent to Grays- 
port to watch any negro who might go there to trade. 
A few hours afterwards,a negro belonging.to Mr. Wil- 
liam Clark, named Mark, came, and appearing to have 
plenty of money was closely watched, and finally ta- 
ken up and examined ; a gold $5 piece which it was 
known the old man had received was found on him. 
and he volunt-ily confessed the whole matter. At 
the committing trial, te reluted the whole minutia of 
this horrible atlair with apparently as little concern as 
though he was by no means interested. The negro 
was committed to the jail to wait his further trial,— 
—WN. O. Pic. 1Ath. 








Murder.—Mr. Thomas J. Turk, (says the Osage 
Yeoman, published in Warsaw, Mo.) of Polk county, 
was shot from his horse, a few miles from his resi- 
dence, and instantly killed. A young man named 
{som Hobbs, with whom Mr. Turk bad had a quarrel, 
has, we understand, been arrested and charged with 
the deed. ‘This is the third member of that faied fam- 
ily who has been shot down in the road—the father 
and two sons. One of the brothers was killed in a 
rencontre, and the father, Col. Turk, and the son of 
ahem we now speak, were shot by persons in am- 

ush. 


The St. Louis Reporter says : 


‘A man named Bell, mate of the steamer La Salle, 
was slabbed, ina fight with a William Frothingham, 
yesterday, and died in about twenty minutes. Froth: 
ingham had been engineer of the same boat, but was 
discharged yesterday morning. He made no effort to 
escupe; and was taken intu custody.’ 


Murder in Nashville —A man named Samuel Man- 
ning was shot by a Mr. Merchant,in Nashville, on the 
23d ult. ‘The murderer is in jail. 


Unfortunate Rencontre —An unfortunate rencontre 
took place yesterday evening, between Mr 
Woodland and Mr, McGarity, in the counting room 
of the former, in which Mr. W. was stabbed with a 
dirk-knife in the back, neck and face very severely. 
—WN. O. Pic. Aug. 22. 


Horrible Murder.—The Lexington (Ky.) Inquirer 
Says: 

* Mrs. Turner, widow of the late Judge F. L. Tur- 
ner, was murdered by one of Lier negro servants yes- 
terday morning about sunrise. She was reprimanding 
the man for imprudent language, used towards her the 
evening before, when he seized her by the neck, and 
before any one could come to her aid, she was stran- 
gled, and past resuscitation. ‘he murderer fled and 
was pursued, but at the time of our going tv press had 
not been overtaken.” 


Lynch Law.—The Frontier Whig, published at Van 
Buren, Arkansas, contains the following : 

By a letter from a friend in Texas, we learn that 
four murderers and horse-thieves were hanged on 
South Sulphar, Fennin county, Texas. Their names 
were Jones, Ray, White and Mitchell, all from Mis- 
_— They have recently robbed and killed four In- 

ians. 


Affray in Nashville.—The Nashville Gazette, of the 
22d ult. saya: 

‘ After the crowd had returned, generally, from the 
camp, yesterday evening, an affray took place between 
Major Robert B. Turner and Sam‘! Casey. Both were 
shot, Casey in the abdomen, supposed mortally, and 
‘Turner in the forehead, dangerously. We know not 
the particalars,’ 


Murder.—On the 16th ult. a young man by the name 
of Waters, was killed at Vicksburg, Miss. by a Mr. 
Porter. It appears that Waters was in the bar-room 
of Childers’ Hotel, when he made an assertion respect- 
ing some plantation being inundated ; Porter iv a very 
insulting manner, denied the truth of this statement 
and offered to bet that it was not so. Waters declined 
betting, and said his conversation was not with Mr. 
Porter. Some threats passed between them, when 
Porter left and coming armed with a kaile, auacked 
Waters and siabbed him to the heart. Porter was ar- 
rested and put in jail. 


Murder.— Mr. James Hardin, a planter of Marengo 
county, Alabama, was killed a few days since by his 
overseer, Alexander Deas. The sad occurrence took 
place in a field, and none but a black boy or girl was 
a witness of it. Deas killed his victim with a yager, 
charged with three balls, the shot taking effect in une 
of the arms, which was nearly severed, and passing 
into the heart. ‘The murderer fled, and was pursued 
about five miles, when he was caught with dogs, 
laced in irons, and lodged in the jail at Linden 
eas confesses the deed, and says he committed it in 
self defence. ; 


Fatnl Affray.—We are informed that an Irishman, 
named Sweeney, was killed at Macon, on the 22d uit., 
by a man said to have been from Washington county. 
The facts as we learned them, are, that a stone tiud 


who, seeing two men walking together, collared one 


hter.—Mr. Terence Voisia, of the parish. 
fof St. John the Baptist, was recently shot dead in av 





{altercation which took place between himself and two 
other persons.— New Orleans Bee, Aug. 29. 
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nity of supplying themselves with a THIN, COQ ln 
COMFORTABLE GARMENT, DURING TuEs¢ y #8 ire, Mas 
HOT DOG DAYS! 
7 SAN Judge Dana, 
that the 
THIN COATS cob aseett 
. groes set in 
DRESS, D'ORSAY, &c. &e. ponorable judge 
750 real Scotch Gingham Coats—a tasty garment, of a is 
the low price of $1 5 ish like this 
325 real Scotch Gingham Coats, satin figure, roval en? Are 
purple, blues and mourning patierns—a very tah —_ more re 
teel, pretty garment, for street or office coat, ' 5 those poor slave 
500 American gingham Coats, various patterns, a grea Mr, Nasso r 
variety of patterns, warranted fast, or money te. onble ee 
funded—look and wear as well as Scotch tine! est of t 
ham, at the very low price of 75 cts.to 1 vorks both we 
48 pure wiite linen Coats—very cheap 1% have told us, th 
50 or about that number dark brown linen Coats, | 50mg me be rate 
200 checked and plaids, all pure linen—a very pretiy ON of Virgi 
article fur a * Hot Day,’ at the very low priee 0 Mr. mp, Se 
1 75. This garment is retailed b ' for 3 50: f South Ca 
garm € 'y some for - of N 
they will be closed at 1% prsrable gen 
600 Webster check coats, neatly made, and adapted MM upon ‘the othe 
to wear nine months in the year, as a store, office, ths State will 
or sireet coat, at the low price of 7. cts. to 1 0 in the eradle, . 
250 dark checks and plaids—-D'Orsay cut—-very ch ae 
cheap, 1 00 make it better 
175 large blue blaids and checks—do. do. 1 00M abad bargain 
250 assorted lot, various cut D'Orsay—dress end busi. MM renson Why wi 
ness, very cheap, 10 Mr, Dawes 
200 Railroad Fancies—cannot be found at any other objections rais 
place in Buston, at the low price of | 2% tol that as 
450 very heavy—adapted to the wear of the laboring mustibe consi 
class—very comfortable garment the year round, , or in 
1 00 to 1 0 Hl the former, wh 
SSS Bod vented? Our 
S ACKS lead us to con 
. indeed would 
te are 
Of this article I have a complete assortment, and arte rep 
at prices which will insure the sale of the lot. vhite inhabit 
850 real Scotch gingham Sacks—a very cool, comfor- oy Sg 
table garment, combining taste, case and geniility, that leme 
—every person should have one of these—low indispate wi 
price— 1 % tol 50 mii the 
100 American ginghams—a Sack fur 1 00, a pretty P it the ‘ 
garment at that, 1 00 a ap 
50 pure white linen—is atl I have—very cheap— tides, by the 1 
1 Btol % is left to its ¢ 
66 dark brown do. do. do. 1 % tol 7% doction of s} 
15 light do. do. do. do, 1 %tol 75 could the co’ 
204 checked linen—very neat checks and plaids— a 
warranted all linen, 1 75 to 2 0 tof Cong 
50 cotton and linen, very neat, 1 25 to 1 50 ow southern 
276 Webster clhecks—bound and corded, a decidedly may say, tha 
neat affair, 1 00 to 1 5 tpoplexy, e 
500 checked and plaid, assorted—very neat pattorns— a : 
lot varying in price from 75 cents to 1 diation is 
275 diamond figures—very cheap, 100 tude wae all 
200 Railroad Fancies—new pattern—genteel, 100 ion, | 
q f= 
300 royal purple, blue, black and white—low price, of 1 
1 00101 8 tion was ren 
480 of various patterns, at customers’ own prices Fe lge 
say 75 to 87 1-2 cents—a good article for the money. the negroes 
exclaimed : 
THIN FROCK COATS a 
Of linen, cotton, gingham, &c. for 1 00to1 % an 
ie elf! a 
BALOUSES. , I iste 
. 50 to 2 Ww ‘opin 
50 on hand—will be eteeed ot 1 ont 
VESTS vy, as one 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. vanes 
2500 in all—of every description of goods, some very this bf ! 


rich patterns—will be closed at the igh 
50 cts. to 3 00 


Boys’ Sacks and Coats. 


125 satin faced Scotch gingham Sucks and Coate— 


black and white—very pretty for 


purple, blue, 1 0 


church garments, : 
i ] 
150 blue Scctch ginghams, 1 OC tol» 


for @ 
id and checked—assorted—neat coat 
175 plai 55 to 87 1-2 ets 





boy P 

350 of all patterns and varieties of cut, such a8 yor for 

i — d fur boys’ weat ] 

Dress Coats, &c.—adapted lo ri oe 
7 All the above Boys’ Coats are about one half a h 
the price usually asked. Practice, 
BOYS’ VESTS. . 
50 cts. to} 


250 on hand, from afl 
THIN JACKETS, 


300 white linen, from 
100 dark brown linen, from 


75 ets. to 1 25 
62 1-2 ets. to | 0 


: 1 00 

150 light brown linen, 62 eg a beat 
150 assorted linen, boys’, cheap, : 

Ives with 


hose who have not furnished themse eye 
a Fin GARMENT for gl to L 25, veda as 
ment decidedly preferable to that thie ew ae 
these dog days. Country Travers W! ee 
hundred dollars invested in this stock Ne pa 
profit, SourHeERNERS 1 cigs gases a 
in this quarter will find a saving of ; Pp 
visiting and purchasing at the celebrate 


‘OAK HALL’ 
FASHIONABLE | 
TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OAK HALL BUILDING, 
32, 34, 36 and 38, Ann-st- 
CH. FREDERICK GEIST, 
Jous-Strest, 
Hom@oraraic Parsicias, 
s BUILDING, 
HENCE mth 
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